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e o o but the Egyptians 
knew it ages ago! 


Powers to overcome sickness! Means to escape 
poverty! Knowledge to bring happiness and peace 
of mind! Skill and genius to create a civilization 
which we still copy today! These are only some 
of the accomplishments of the ancient Egyptians. 


Above and beyond these physical achievements 
was the secret wisdom possessed by the Egyptian 
mystery schools. In these centers of learning men 
and women were taught the laws of life and how 
to master them. With this mastery they were able 
to shape their destinies as they wished them to be. 
It takes no greater mental effort to achieve results 
when you know how. Successful living is the old- 
est art in the world. It consists of developing 
initiative, foresight, and the ability to combine 
experiences into new and workable ideas. 


These laws operate as unfailingly as the laws 
which govern the sun, moon, and planets. They 
were discovered centuries ago by certain wise men 
of Egypt, and preserved down through the ages 
by the Rosicrucians. 


Time has since crumbled Egypt’s walls, but it 
couldn’t destroy this formula for the control of 
life. In your hands, this knowledge could alter 
the entire course of your affairs. 


The Rosicrucians offer to you—if you have the 
courage to break away from limited forms of 
thinking—these same simply expressed truths of 
life which have led thousands to a joyous method 
of better living. 


Let This FREE Book Help You 


Learn how you may share the private instruc- 
tions of the Rosicrucian Order, a fraternity of 
men and women whose influence extends into 
every land. Let this be the turning point in your 
life. Fill out and mail the coupon at once. 
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THOUGHT OF THE MONTH 


PROGRAM FOR PEACE 


UMEROUS organizations, 
religions, and societies 
have what are designated 
in general as “peace pro- 
grams.” Some of these 
consist of theories of im- 
proved relations between 
nations. Others are spir- 
itual and moral and seek 
divine intervention.in the present cru- 
cial armament race and the cold war. 

The causes of war are many; gen- 
erally they are political, economic, so- 
cial, racial, and religious. There are 
variations of these main causes which 
are under study by scientific institu- 
tions and committees sponsored by dif- 
ferent humanitarian groups. Much of 
that which has been learned from these 
studies has merit. Though many specific 
contributory causes of war are known, 
and historically efficient methods have 
been attempted to suppress them, yet 
world tension continues and increases. 

It appears to us that the cause of war 
lies principally within the individual. 
It is only given greater puissance by 
the numerical strength of society. The 
living organism is impelled by its 
inherent impulsion to continue its ex- 
istence—the so-called instinct of self- 
preservation. In a highly intelligent 
and self-conscious being like man this 
impulse to live is given ideation. It 
becomes identified with specific motives 
or purposes. 

What does “to live” mean to the 
average man? There are as many an- 
swers to that as there are people to ask. 
Those who reply will begin with the 
biological basis and build a structure 
of the meaning of life upon that. Life 
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vvill mean more to them than suste- 
nance and the construction of a physi- 
cal and conscious existence. They vvill 
probably reply: to do no more than to 
live would constitute mere vegetation. 
They will then expound all the mental 
constructs or values which they per- 
sonally place upon life. 


The individual's evaluation of life in 
terms of emotional satisfaction and 
ideals becomes the objective of the life 
urge. In other words, these ideals are 
the reason he gives for wanting a phys- 
ical existence. Consequently, the ag- 
gression of the biological and instinctive 
impulse to live is directed toward such 
ends. These ends may be fame, fortune, 
or personal power, with all the vicissi- 
tudes associated with such objectives. 

The individual is thus biologically a 
selfish animal. He lives for his par- 
ticular interest. He may create a fair- 
ly wide circle of interest around him- 
self which may include the welfare of 
others, such as his family or associates. 
Yet, these are embraced only because 
in some way they satisfy his more ex- 
tended self. The more extended self is 
the individual who becomes known as 
a moralist, a humanitarian or a spirit- 
ual idealist—or more commonly, the 
good citizen. Those in the class of the 
extended self unfortunately are very 
much in the minority in any society. 
For the masses to recognize and abide 
by the ideals and standards set by those 
having the enlarged consciousness of 
self requires the imposition of various 
influences. 

One of these influences is the emo- 
tional appeal through the externalities 
of religion. This can and often does en- 


large the individual’s self-consciousness. 
Inwardly he then appreciates the ideals 
set by society and of his own volition 
includes them in the more intimate 
relations of self. This means that he 
cherishes them and extends toward 
them the same protection he would to 
his physical person. To others the com- 
pulsion to abide by ideals and prin- 
ciples of the enlarged self extends 
wholly from without—through the pu- 
nitive measures of the law. 

In every individual we have, for ex- 
ample, the emotions of hate, fear, love, 
joy and surprise, and the associated 
sentiments or feelings. These arise as 
the individual's self-drive to live as an 
organism is brought into conflict with 


his environment and with his fellow . 


humans. Ina m of a limited con- 
sciousness of self every emotion is em- 

loyed without restraint, if Dese Can 
be avoided, so as to further the immedi- 
ate personal well-being. The individual 
will be ruthless, showing no concern 
for others who may oppose the im- 
mediate self. 

This lack of self-discipline even to 
persons of the most primitive mentali 
eventually proves to be detrimental. 
No matter how one strives exclusively 
for his own interests he cannot singly 
accomplish what he desires. He discov- 
ers that he needs the assistance of other 
humans. This realization of necessary 
cooperation began, and is, the basis of 
society. It became necessary, as the 
more intelligent individual learned, to 
establish certain taboos as well as man- 
dates imposed against all members of 
society for their mutual welfare. Ac- 
tually this was not an altruistic motive 
but one which compelled by necessi 
the enlargement of the circle of self- 
interest. 

In our modern society we are con- 
fronted with the fact that the majority 
of individuals fully understand that the 
restrictions of law, the discipline of the 
individual, are intended for his best 
interests. However, this is an intellec- 
tual recognition; opposed to it there is 
still the impulsion of the primitive, 
limited self. A large number of the 
world’s population is still motivated by 
the limited but immediate self-interest. 
They wish to do that which will satisfy 
their desires without the inclusion of 
the interests of others. 


‘It is true that most of us could get im- 
mediate gratification of our desires if 
we did not need to conform to 5: 
conventions and laws; but the intelli- 
gent and evolved individual knovvs that 
that vvould ultimately mean anarchy 
and chaos. However, one with a lim- 
ited consciousness of self cannot, or he 
will not, see that far ahead. He has no. 
concern for the future. It is the Now 
which makes the strongest appeal to 
him—and it is a primitive one. 

We might, as a homely analogy, use 
the small child. The child’s mentality 
is comparable to that of the individual 
who has a limited circle of self-interest. 
Creeping upon the floor of his home, he 
may see some small bright object. He 
very often picks up this bright object 
and immediately thrusts it into his 
mouth. The visual appeal finds its re- 
sponse in the desire to taste and to eat 

e object. The child does not examine 
it as to whether the object might be 
digestible and what circumstances 
might ensue from the swallowing of it. 
So, too, do those of the limited self- 
consciousness act ir? their relations to 
other members of society. 

This great multitude of persons are 
the ones who make any idealistic pro- 
gram for peace most difficult to effect. 
Their avarice, their primitive aggres- 
sion, their whole gamut of emotions, 
are checked only by external compul- 
sion rather than by self-discipline. Re- 
ligion continually advocates in its moral 
precepts the need for being our broth- 
er’s Keeper. But the awareness of this 
is not as strong a deterrent as the com- 
pulsion of one’s personal needs! 

The basis of human aggression is the 
biological urge—the need for sur- 
vival of organism itself—and its 
state of normalcy is realized as satis- 
faction. Thus, the instinct of the indi- 
vidual is to attain this state by the 
quickest and the shortest method dis- 
cernible. The emotional and instinctive 
impulsion is far more forceful than 
any rational one. It is therefore difficult 
to argue the merits of a lofty, peaceful 
society, as against the individual’s ex- 
perienci the s of hunger, in- 
tense cold and pain: If the economy of 
a people is made more secure, certain 
drives of the biological aspect of self 
become less intense, One is less aware 
of them. The appeal to reason and the 
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enlargement of the consciousness of self, 
which is necessary for the greater circle 
of interest and a peaceful society, then 
become possible. 

en economic security is more 
stable and uniform, it is easier to edu- 
cate the masses of people and to incul- 
cate truly humanitarian and socialistic 
ideals. When severe economic pressure 
is being experienced, the only social 
ideologies which appeal are those which 
coincide with the emotions aroused by 
the primitive desires. This accounts for 
the radical political systems supported 
by the great mass of people today. 

The personal consciousness of all 
people will never be uniformly devel- 
oped. The primitive urges will always 
be more dominant in some persons due 
to heredity and environment. Improved 
economic conditions will place the re- 
calcitrant, the so-called “anti-socials,” 
in the minority. The majority will 
then find the maintaining of peace 
more facile. 

It may be asked: is not society em- 
phasizing the need of economic im- 
provement on a world-wide scale in 


V 


nearly all of its programs for peace? 
The answer is Yes. “But it is under a 
great handicap which defeats its ef- 
forts. Truly improved economic condi- 
tions throughout the world are not pos- 
sible with the extreme emphasis being 
placed upon nationalism. Nationalism, 
with its pitting of one people of a par- 
ticular political history and society 
against another, makes a world-wide 
economic plan of security truly im- 
possible. 

The national barriers become barriers 
against the desperate need of world 
unity. Let us consider first things first 
in a program of peace. There is no 
need for revolution and radical over- 
throw of government; that is anarchy 
and undermines society. The true 
merging of world interest and people 
is what is needed. The United Nations 
is an attempt to maintain, on the one 
hand, the often divergent interests and 
traditional policies of separate nations 
and, on the other hand, to try to bring 
them into harmony. Such a miracle is 
not possible, and the resultant delay for 
the real need adds to world tension. 


V 


The N ainbow 


By Husert E. Porter, F.R. C. 


HE rainbow has an inter- 
esting history. According 
to Moses, no one ever 
saw a rainbow until after 
: the Flood. At that time, 
f | God designated the bow 
Spee: Si as a symbol of His. prom- 
CİMİ ise never again to destroy 
ESA the world E water. 
From other sources, the. rainbow has 
come to mean a variety of things. An- 
cient alchemists once sought the mys- 
terious and elusive Philosopher's Stone 
at a point where the rainbow touched 
the earth. Others believed a pot of gold 
was hidden there. Today, those who 
seek the impossible are called “rainbow 
chasers.” 
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Strictly speaking, the rainbow a 
pears as a curved arc composed of ban 
of several colors of the spectrum. It is 
formed by the rays of a light source 
passing through drops of water in a 
spray of mist. Both the sun and moon 
may produce rainbows. Moonbows, 
mentioned first by Aristotle some 2,200 
years ago, may be seen best at the 
Cumberland Falls near Corbin, Ky. 

Although the rainbow appears to be 
ina fixed position, it is formed by mil- 
lions of tiny drops of water passing for 
a brief moment between the viewer and 
the source of light. It must be noted, 
also, that only clear raindrops can pro- 
duce a bow because dirty raindrops 
would never transmit light. 


Mysticism Pointed to America 


By J. Donan Atxins, M.A., F.R.C. 


ERY few know how closely 
America is linked to 
the Holy Family—not 
through the churches of 
America nor the Chris- 
tian faith but by means 
of the esoteric path that 
leads through the mystic 
truths. 

The paramount facts as a basis for 
the information being presented here- 
with may be listed as follows: (1) 
Moses and his followers brought the 
teachings of the Great White Brother- 
hood into Palestine to form the Essenic 
Order. (2) Jesus and the Holy Family 
were Essenes. (3) The Rosicrucian Or- 
der is an outgrowth of the Essenic 
movement. 

When Saul of Tarsus harried the 
Christians out of Jerusalem, and there- 
by initiated the spreading of the Chris- 
tine movement to other places in the 
Mediterranean area, Joseph of Arima- 
thea took Mary the Virgin, and a group 
of other early Christians to Antioch. 
Among those who accompanied him 
were Lazarus, Mary and Martha, Mar- 
cella, Mary Magdalene, and many 
others. They finally took ship and came 
to Marseilles about the year 33 or 34, 
In those days, Marseilles was known as 
Massilia, and had been a Greek colony 
in the West from as early as 600 B.C. 

Joseph of Arimathea was extremely 
wealthy, controlling in ownership the 
tin mines of Britannia, and having his 
own fleet of ships, both in the Medi- 
terranean and in the Channel between 
Britannia and Gaul (now known as the 
English Channel). 

This was the beginning of the esoteric 
or mystic path, as differentiated from 
the Christine movement, as exempli- 
fied by John at Ephesus, Luke and 
others, which culminated in the forma- 
tion of the early church, which for four 
centuries was more or less sponsored by 
the Great White Brotherhood. It was 
only after the reforms initiated by 
Constantine and other leaders of the 
Church, fourth century A.D., that the 


Brotherhood withdrew its sponsorship, 

which the churches have never re- 

nee due to the arising of divergent 
ogmas and creeds. 

Thus, there came into existence two 
movements: (1) the Christine or exo- 
teric, (2) the mystic or esoteric, result- 
ing in the establishment of many 
churches, religions and beliefs which 
the masses follow, and one single set 
of rules and regulations given m the 
mystic orders, which a select group of 
people follow for their development. 

The Druids sent a delegation from 
Britannia to Massilia to interview Jo- 
seph of Arimathea and Mary and offer 
them a home in Britannia. This was 
accepted, and while the remainder of 
those who had accompanied Joseph set- 
tled in the lower Rhone Valley, he and 
Mary arrived in Britannia in the year 
37 A.D. to establish a home in Somerset 
at what became known as Avalon, and 
later as Glastonbury, where the ruins 
of Glastonbury Abbey now stand. Mary 
passed through transition in the year 
48 A.D. Sc was buried under the 
stones of what later became the Mary 
Chapel at Glastonbury Abbey. She had 
reached her 66th year, having been 
born about 18 B.C. 

Jesus had preceded Mary at Avalon, 
first as a boy about the age of 10, when 
Joseph brought Mary and the Boy on 
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a summer's outing to the tin mine 
country, and later in the year 25, or 
thereabouts when He paid a visit to the 
Druids of Britannia. It seems logical 
to believe that this visit took place after 
His sojourns in India, Persia, Babylonia, 
Greece, and Egypt, as related in the 
Mystical Life of Jesus, written by Dr. 
H. Spencer Lewis. 

Jesus built the little wattle hut at 
Avalon, later used by Joseph and Mary 
as a home. This hut became the first 
church ever built above ground, and 
was later encased in the Mary Chapel 
of the Abbey. When the Abbey burned 
in the great fire of 1184, the hut was 
destroyed, but a great many who lived 
during the twelve centuries of its ex- 
istence have testified to having seen it, 
including William of Malmesbury as 
late as 1125. Of course, in this fire, all 
the early historical records were also 
burned. 

As evidence of the foregoing, the 
Druids declared: “VVe have known the 
Christ, for He was the Yesu, whom we 
have long awaited.” About 550, Ta- 
liesin, the Arch-druid, said “Christ, the 
word from the inni E was from 
the beginning our Teacher, and we 
never lost His teachings!” It is note- 
worthy in passing, that Yesu, the name 
by which the Druids knew Jesus, was 
extremely close to Yeshua, the Hebrew 
name by which he was known in Pal- 
estine. The name Jesus was never 
Hebrew, but Greek, and He was never 
known by this name until His initiation 
in the Great Pyramid. 

A quotation from the Rev. H. A. 
Lewis (Christ in Cornwall? pp. 22-23, 
third edition 1948, a pamphlet dealing 
with the subject) states: 

1 now proceed to reconstruct the story as 

I see it. St. John took Our Lady away from 

the Cross “at that very hour,” that she might 

be spared of the horror of the three hours of 
darkness. She lived with him, or under his 
charge, for a comparatively short while. He 
then transferred his trust to Joseph, who, 

seeing the Bethany Family safe in the 

Rhone Valle , brought the Blessed Virgin to 

Avalon. is was to be her secret refuge, 

beside the little building which her Blessed 

Son had built and already bequeathed to her. 

Here she died, probably about 48 A.D. Here 

they buried her, and here . . . was... 

erected the Vetusta Ecclesia over her resting 
place. Joseph now went to join St, Phillip 


in France. Commissioned and perhaps or- 
dained by him, he returned about 63 A.D. 
with his band of twelve hermits to take up 


their abode around the same sacred spot. 
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Of course, some will say that the 
tomb of Mary is located at Jerusalem. 
Why, therefore, did not St. Jerome in- 
clude the tomb of Mary in his catalogue 
of the sacred places of Palestine about 
the year 400? The answer is easy: 
Mary's body was not in Palestine at 
that time, nor had it been prior to that. 


Joseph of Arimathea, who passed 
into transition in 76, also was buried 
at the same sacred place. His coffin 
was found, but the remains had been 
stolen at some prior time. The coffin 
was opened in 1926 and the body of 
Joseph of Arimathea was not there, but 
going back in time to 1345, permission 
was pa to one, John Bloom, to look 
for the casket. He found it, and also 
found the body, which was reburied in 
a silver casket outside of the Mary 
Chapel. The casket found by Bloom 
bore this inscription: “Ad Britannos 
veni t Christum sepelivi, Docui. 
Quievi.—J.A.” The literal translation 
of this quotation is: “To the Britains I 
came after I buried the Christ, I taught, 
I have entered my rest" 


All Bible students know that Joseph 
of Arimathea owned the tomb where 
Jesus was taken after the Crucifixion. 
This identifies J. A. as the Joseph of 
Arimathea, the uncle of Mary and her 
Son Jesus, and the one who was buried 
at Avalon in the year 76. 


King Arthur, said to be a direct de- 
scendant of Joseph of Arimathea, in at 
least the eighth generation, with dates 

iven at approximately 495-537, was 
uried beneath the stones at the foot of 
the altar in Edgar Chapel, located at the 
oer ae y Ss ə from 

e Mary Cha e excava- 
tions of 1190-1191, after the fire of 
1184, the skeletons of both Arthur and 
Guinevere were found several feet be- 
lovv this Chapel inside a hollovv oak 
trunk. A leaden plaque lying across 
the bodies stated: “This is King Arthur 
and his second wife, Queen Guinevere.” 
They were reburied in a black marble 
casket. 


Gildas, a contemporary of King Arthur, 
referring to Jesus, states in Latin: “He, 
the true Sun . . . revealing His excel- 
lent brightness to the whole world... 
first bestowed his rays (on this island), 
as we know, at the agt o the rei 
of Tiberius Caesar.” This is from De 


Excidio Britanniae, Sect. VI, ex-Codex 
Canterbury. 

William of Malmesbury in the 
twelfth century relates that St. Ed- 
mund, St. Augustine, and St. Dunstan 
all referred to Jesus in Britannia in one 
way or another. 

Maelgwyn, a bard of the time of 

i ur, and a member of his 
court, stated that the Bang CHıRCHE 
was built over the grave of the Blessed 
Virgin, and here also Joseph of Arima- 
thea was buried. The uncle of Mael- 

none other than St. David, was 
in charge of the Church at the time 
that the body of King Arthur was 
3: to Avalon, after the unfortu- 
nate Battle of Kamlan in which Arthur 
vvas əra e arrow shot by his 
son, ' who was attem to 
wrest the throne from his father da a 
civil war. 

As further substantiation of Mael- 
gwyn, as a mmber of ə .. 
court, a Druidic eng epigram) at- 
m to Arthur himself reads as 
ollows: 


I have three heroes in battle, 
Mael, the tall,—and Llyr with 


his army, : 
And Caradoc, the pillar of 
Wales. 


Mael, of course, is Maelgwyn, often 
referred to in Latin documents as 
Melchinus. 

William of Malmesbury in Gesta 
Regum Anglorum, I, 20, gives the fol- 
lowing description of the wattle church: 

In it the bodily relics of many saints are 
preserved, some of whom we shall. note in 
due course; nor is there any ce around 
the shrine which does not contain the ashes 
of the blessed. Indeed, the tessellated pave- 
ment of polished stone, yes, even the sides 
of the altar itself, both above and below, are 
piled with the crowded relics. In places also 
in the pavement on either side carefully 
placed, in alternate triangles and squares, 

and sealed with lead; beneath which, if I 

believe some holy secret to be held, I am 

doing no harm to religion. 

If there is doubt why Jesus would 
want to come to the Druids, one need 
but examine their beliefs to see a strik- 
ing apiy to His teachings, further 
emphasized by en masse conversions of 
entire groups when Joseph of Arima- 
thea and those who followed him 
brought the Word to these people. 

There was a close relationship be- 


tween Druidism, Egyptian, and Hebrew. 
They believed in three worlds, the 
world above, the world below, and the 
present. They considered it necessary 
to gather into soul the properties, the 
knowledge of all things, and the power 
to conquer evil. 

If there was a failure to grow spirit- 
ually, they believed that one took a 
downward path to darkness, but if one 

W Tİ the path led into light, 
Efe, and truth. Herein is found the same 
type of teaching—the search for Maat 
or Truth—in which even Moses was 
educated, as an tian prince. This 
was the basis for his Hebrew teachings, 
for ancient Hebrew is only a copy of 
the more ancient Druidism, even as was 
the Sanskrit or Indian, since it is 
thought that Druidism, in the days of 
Atlantis, covered the earth. 

The Druids believed in reincarna- 
tion, as do at least three fourths of the 
people of this earth even today. It was 
a widespread belief in the time of Jesus, 
and was included in the early Bible, 
only to be removed from the Bible at 
the second Council of Churches at Con- 
ole. 553 A.D. The Druids be- 
lieved that man must return many 
times to learn the lessons of life, and 
to overcome the evil in human nature. 

One Druidic triad expresses their 
point of view quite nicely: “There are 
three primeval unities, one God, one 
Truth, and one Point of Liberty, where 
all opposites preponderate. Three things 
proceed from the Three Primeval Uni- 
ties: all of Life, all that is Good, and 
all Power.” 

The historian Hume said, “No re- 
ligion has ever swayed the minds of 
man like the Druidic.” 

The charge is quite often leveled at 
the Druids, especially the British Druids, 
that they were cannibalistic, and sacri- 
ficed humans. One day, Sir Flinders 
Petrie, the noted archeologist and Egyp- 
tologist, while visiting Stonehenge, re- 
moved the chief sacrificial stone to look 
beneath. He found no human bones, 
only cattle bones. Since the sacred 
white bull of the sign Taurus has al- 
ways been their symbol, and May 1, 
the traditional date in 3003 B.C. when 
Druidism was re-established, this can 
be easily figured. l l 

The ancient Celts at one time were 
widespread. The word Celt comes from 
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the word Chaldean, which in turn is at- 
tributed to the Akkadians, a race (ac- 
ə to Scott-Elliot) that originated 
on Atlantis. The modern Celt, with 
whom we are concerned in this ar- 
ticle, lived in Britannia as the Welsh 
or Britons, and in Ireland. The Celts in 
France had over-run by the 
Franks and Gauls, and the Irish were 
dispossessed by the Danish Vikings. 
However, Ireland represented in the 
centuries from the fourth to the eighth, 
A.D., the one place in all of Europe 
where the degeneration of the Dark 
Ages had not fastened its tenacious 
claws. Ireland’s Letz excelled in learn- 
ing, had schools and universities, and 
were highly cultured at a time when 
learning elsewhere had been blotted 
out. Even Charlemagne had an Trish 
tutor for his son. i 

During this time the Great White 
Brotherhood had a far western outpost 
in Galway. The Irish. Church had 
grown rapidly after missionáries, such 
as Patrick, had brought them the truth. 
Here, again, there were en masse con- 
versions on the part of the Irish Druids. 
Inasmuch as Patrick was abbot of Glas- 
tonbury when Hengist and Horsa made 
their first raids on the British coast, 
about 449, it is apropos to weave Patrick 
into this account. - 

According to one account, Patrick 
was born in barton, Scotland, about 
380 A.D. His father was Calpurnius, a 
deacon, who was a grandson of a clergy- 
man of the ancient church of Briton. 
His mother was Conchessa. Calpurnius 
was also a “decurio” or magistrate of 
noble rank. 

Patrick, at age 16, was kidnapped by 
Scotch pirates and sold into slavery in 
Ireland. At 22, he escaped and returned 
to his parents. Later he came to Ireland 
as a missionary and preached there. He 
was instrumental in converting the 
King of Tara, and Tara became an im- 

rtant center of the White Brother- 

ood. So the “harp that once through 
Tara’s halls” must have been a mystic 
one. 

"The only book Patrick ever wrote 
was his Confession. Another writing 
was a letter to Coroticus. He also wrote 
a hymn, or prayer, called “The Breast- 

late.” There were many books at- 


tributed to Patrick, and about Patrick, 


written by monks of the Middle Ages 
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RER Ge Europe, but none can be ac- 
cepted as authentic, nor did he do many 
of the things claimed in such spurious 
writings. He finally passed ere 
transition on March 17, 463 (?) A.D. 

Patrick, as the connecting link be- 
tween the Welsh and the Irish, served 
to carry the mystic teachings to the 
Emerald Isle. Here they blossomed for 
several centuries, truly a golden age. 
These Irish were true mystics, and rep- 
resented a far reach of the Order. 
Patrick at Glastonbury in 449 is an- 
other indication that the British and 
Irish were one in this respect. Even 
Arthur, according to some writers, had 
the cross and rose Dese on the top 
of The Table Round. The Knights of 
the Aouad Tene rarer than, 5. 
imaginary figments of legend, lived as 
a unit of the Order. Of course, legend 
ap in, so much so that it is hard to 

ifferentiate between legend and bis- 
tory, but it is surprising how much 
legend is history in a twisted form. 

Even the Holy Grail is so bound in 
legend that the truth can hardly be 
found. There are three Grail stories: 
one concerning Sir Lancelot, one about 
Sir Percival, and finally the one in re- 
gard to Sir Galahad. It might be as- 
sumed that the first two had tried to 
find the Grail and had failed, and that 
only Sir Galahad had succeeded. Ac- 
tually the details of the story are not 
important. As has so often been said, 
the Grail must be achieved in one’s 
own heart and nowhere else. 

“The ideals of these knights, the ideals 
of the Irish mystics, and the Celts who, 
it is claimed, came to America in 874 
still live today. The mystical finger 
does point to America. Brendan, an 
Trish churchman and saint (born in 
Tralee, in County Kerry, in 484) is 
said to have discovered America in 565. 
Collier’s Encyclopedia asserts that un- 
doubtedly Brendan touched the West- 
ern continent. Returning to Ireland in 
573, he passed from this life in 578. 

The path to North America has al- 
ways been the mystical one. The R 
Cross led the way to A-Marya-Kai, 
the land where the eagle should spread 
his wings, that land dedicated to the 


Great Master Mystic, Moria-El, (See ` 


the June, 1916 American Rosae Crucis.) 
This land was foretold on the walls of 


the pyramid as early as 1300 BC It is | 


the land where the Rose Cross will come 
to rest, as our beloved first Imperator 
said in his New Year's message for 
3269 R.C. (American Rosae Crucis, 
March 1916)—A-Marya-Kai, the an- 
cient home of the masters, the land that 
will again hold high the torch of mys- 
ticism for the entire world when Peace 
Profound shall rule supreme. : 

Thus vve see that the Nevv VVorld 
has a promise to fulfill, even as St. 
Brendan had said that he had found 
the Promised Land (Terra Repromis- 
sionis), when he returned to Ireland in 
573. The re in the Latin is important, 
as it indicates a re-promise or a re-dis- 
covery. 

We are face to face with the begin- 
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ning of the greatest cycle mankind has 
ever experienced within the living 
memory of this earth’s inhabitants. This 
can be truly a Golden Age, or an age 
swept by the horrors of war, a war so 
devastating that it would leave the few 
survivors thrown back to the darkest of 
ages. 

SC Ella Wheeler Wilcox, a sin- 
cere Rosicrucian mystic, once said: 
“Thoughts are things with body, legs 
and wings.” Then surely we must 
meditate upon peace, and only peace, 
for it lies within the grasp of every one 
of us to prevent a holocaust by such 
means. War is unthinkable, and it is 
most fervently hoped that a day will 
come when war will be impossible. 


V 


Ki caching our Yo uth 


By Ameuia A. LINDBLAD 


LL too often in this fast 
moving day and age, we 
fail to take the time or 
; do not succeed in finding 
Chi a way of really “reach- 
27 i| ing” our young people. 
; i We don’t ters able to 
Mi | penetrate their protective 

250 shell of seeming com- 
placency, their contentedness to be like 
all the others. We need to pierce that 
shell with a truth so evident and usable 
that it will produce a reaction from 
deep within the youth himself. 

Here is one parent's attempt to reach 
that in-born goodness in a young adult 
very dear to uo, 

“If we had known you through all 
of your 16 years of growth and ma- 
turing, perhaps we would now know 
better what right words to use. How- 
ever, those who are nearest and dearest 
to us are oftentimes those we cannot 
reach, just because we try too hard. 
Many times with our own children we 
are the last to see their deep needs be- 
cause we are so busy looking after their 
everyday requirements and planning 
for a good future for them. 

“You are now at a crucial place in 
your advancement into manhood. The 
habits you form now will be those that 


you carry with you into your adult- 
hood. You are so lucky in having good 
health, for the possession of that one 
thing gives you a firm working founda- 
tion upon which to build. You have a 
wonderful sense of humor, for we have 
often seen a tolerant amusement shin- 
ing in your eyes. To be able to laugh 
at your own mistakes without self-con- 
demnation and to be able to find some 
tolerant amusement in the mistakes of 
others without criticism or bitterness is 
truly a great gift. It makes the Road of 
Life so much smoother. 

“Your physical habits are excellent. 
You are clean, you get plenty of rest 
and you neither smoke nor drink, at 
least not to any excess. All of these 
things may seem trivial, an unimpor- 
tant part of everyday life, but that is 
not entirely true. They are very much 
a part of life, a part of the good way 
you were raised—in short, fine habits 
that you will carry with you always. 
These things your parents have trained 
into you because they love you and 
want you to be happy and successful. 

“Up to this time, you have been 
pliable—taking their word more or less 
as law. You haven't done too much 
thinking along any lines that were go- 
ing to conflict with what they wanted 
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for you from life. Now you are begin- 
ning to have stirrings deep inside of you 
which insist that Paty have a right to 
make your own decisions. No one is 
going to deny that you do have this 
right! You have not had any experi- 
ence, no 27: E yet, Bé Por pat 
tern, 5 or bad, in the ing o 
these decisions. So when the question 
arises as to hovv you shall handle a 
situation or deal vvith a problem you 
are inclined to watch out of the corner 
of your eye and see how the majority 
of the other young people around you 
are dealing with a comparable problem. 

“You are doing this because you have 
been in the it of looking to your 
folks for solutions. Novv you have half- 
consciously decided that that is baby- 
stuff. Instead of depending on your own 
very reliable inner self, you are tempted 
to do as the gang does. This is very 
natural, but that doesn’t make it right. 
Not for you! You have all the makings 
of a good, strong, reliable man and 
ight now you must start forming the 
habits that will result in that reliability. 


“Nothing great has ever been accom- 


lished in this world by anyone who 
lets others make decisions for him, or 
who drifts along, depending upon some- 


. one near to push or urge him to accom- 
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plish something. No—always that drive 
must come from inside of our own be- 
ing. We are well aware that it would 
be considered quite ‘square’ by the gang 
to mention any tiny. so profound as the 
Soul or God. Nevertheless, when we sa 
to you that to the part of you that is 
also a part of God is where you should 
look for your decisions, we are not 
talking religion or piousness, but just 
a way of life, 

“There are minds in the Cosmic that 
have an unlimited supply of knowledge 
and each of us has an equal right to 
tap that supply if we will only use it. 
It is really very simple. Never make a 
snap decision; learn to “sleep on it.’ 
Never look to someone else to make 
that decision for you. Learn to depend 
on your own intuitive intelligence. You 
may make mistakes at first, but we all 
fall down when we first put on skates. 
Practice makes perfect, though, and 
after a while the going gets pretty 
smooth. It is . a . of 517: 

$ ing of habit, son, reminds us 
that Go ere more thought in mind. 
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The vvork and study habits you make 
novv vvill also help or hinder your adult 
life. It is easy to remember how silly 
and useless some of the subjects seemed 
in our school days. They didn't seem 
to have much point when we tried to 
find a connection between them and 
what we wanted from the future. We 
have discovered, however, as the years 
progress, t the way we met the 
problems of school assignments v 
S ly carried over into our adult life 
and influenced the way in which we 
met life's assi mts. If you find it 
easier now to ‘let slide,’ easier to be like 
the gang, than to have the resourceful- 
ness and pride to meet these day-to-day 
challenges and conquer them, then that 
is the way everyday problems in adult- 
ood will be met. This is not the way 
for you, though. We have known for 
a long time that you have the born 
ability to meet anything squarely and 
make good use of it. You will soon find, 
with your fine talent for discriminating 
between the worth while and the use- 
less, that anyone who is going any- 
where mentally, physically, or mate- 
rially will respect you for being an 
individual. They will come to depend 
on your good judgment and acclai 
you for your strength. 

“This is a big step for you to take 
now and a tremendous effort will have 
to be made on your part. No one can 
make you do it—no one can make you 
do anything. Uy can only threaten, 


Hə and beg. Hovvever, unless you 
ve a deep, driving desire for accom- 
plishment, you will be one of those 


who has to be eternally pushed. Later, 
the place is reached where no one cares 
enough about us to push. 

“You have great promise. It shines 
in your eyes; it is evident in how you 
deal with things that are desirable to 
you and in your good way of life. Live 
up to your promise. Start now by mak- 
ing Ps own decisions, by meeting the 
challenges of unpleasant tasks and be- 
coming the victor. Don't be one of those 
who just ‘goes along for the ride.’ 

“Know, too, that there are those who 
care enough to petition the es Cos- 
mic Consciousness in your behalf. The 
work must be yours and it won't be 
easy—but God in his love can at least 
awaken the spark within you that will 
make all your work bear fruit.” 


Dandelion, the Benevolent 


By Jack Rotanp Cocerns 


ATURE, in her wis- 
dom, made the 
dandelion one of the 
most abundant of all 
the herbs. The tem- 
perate and cold regions 
of both hemispheres 
are its habitat: Europe, 
Central Asia, North 
America, and the arc- 
tic and south temper- 
ate areas. Ubiquitous- 
ly it springs forth in 
meadows, cultivated 
fields, lawns, along 
roadsides and side- 
walks and almost any 
other place not shaded 
from the sun. It is 
nearly impossible to 
eradicate. Anyone who 
has tried to remove dandelion from his 
lawn may have thought Nature erred 
by permitting a “nuisance weed” to 
overrun almost the entire populated 
world. Still, to have created so many, 
God must love and have a special pur- 
pose for the lowly dandelion. 
In reality, the belittled dandelion is 
a ruler in the plant world, for it be- 
longs to the Composite family, “the 
highest of all plant families, the cul- 
mination of the plant kingdom.” If you 
have a tendency to look down your 
nose at this prince in pauper’s clothing, 
this article may give you added respect 
for him. 


As Food 


In time of need, food is where you 
find it. Since the dandelion is almost 
everywhere it is one of Nature’s means 
of assuring a constant food supply for 
man, animals, birds—and even bees. 
Actually, its scientific name, Taraxa- 
cum, is an Arabian version of the Greek 
word, Trogernon, meaning edible. Once, 
when insects destroyed the entire har- 
vest on the island of Minorca, the in- 
habitants lived on the roots of dandelion 
instead of their customary bread. Still, 


as a nourishing food 
its laurels rest not 
alone upon time of 
need. In many coun- 
tries it has for cen- 
turies been wisely 
employed as part of 
the daily bill of fare. 

Both wild and culti- 
vated varieties are 
used, The young, ten- 
der leaves, abounding 
in vitamins and min- 
erals, are excellent for 
making delicious green 
salads, Often they are 
cooked like spinach 
and served with butter 
or vinegar; mixed with 
other greens they are 
less bitter-tasting. Also, 
finely chopped dandelion leaves may be 
used in sandwiches. 

Here are some reasons why it might 
ay us nutrition-wise to include dande- 
ion in our daily intake of food: 

In an experiment for the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, H. B. Stieblin 
discovered that, of those plants used, 
the least iron was in melons and apples. 
Dandelion, watercress, cowpeas, and 
spinach contained the most. Iron helps 
fight that “tired feeling” in our bodies, 
as well as the sensation of breathless- 
ness. It is an all-important factor in 
the manufacture of red blood cells 
which carry oxygen to vitalize tissue 
and help carry off waste carbon dioxide. 

According to Doctors Bertha L. Paegel 
and Joseph F. Ross, iron deficiency is 
a major health problem throughout the 
world. In the United States, for ex- 
ample, between 10 and 25 percent of 
persons entering large, general hospi- 
tals have insufficient amounts of this 
vital (and vitalizing) mineral. In coun- 
tries where food is less abundant the 
percentages would be higher. 

Simple anemia is the medical term 
meaning inadequate amounts of iron in 
the body-system. Established cases 
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should alvvays be given medical treat- 
ment, of course. In our eating of dan- 
delion for a source of er Se iron, 
however, we are taking a definite step 
toward preventing the debilitating symp- 
toms of anemia. We are also enabli 
our bodies to make use of the wonder- 
ful energies we associate with oxygen— 
energies that keep us healthy, vibrant, 
and active. 

Iron is also directly related to the 
proper functioning of plant chlorophyll 
which, in conjunction with light, man- 
ufactures the plant’s food supply. When 
a plant is deprived of adequate iron, its 
leaves turn abnormally yellow and its 
value as human food degenerates. It is 
logical, therefore, to believe that when 
iron content is high, as in the dandelion, 
there will be a superabundance of plant 
food that will become human nourish- 
ment when assimilated. 

- Another reason for the excessive vita- 

min and mineral content of dandelion 
may be its long, tapering taproot which 
often penetrates deeply into the earth. 
Recent experiments at the University 
of Florida indicate that some plants ab- 
sorb minerals from different soil levels. 
The peanut, for example, absorbs cal- 
cium near the surface; other minerals 
are taken in at deeper points. The 
dandelion’s long taproot naturally gives 
it access to more elements. and may 
very well enhance its absorption of 
them—especially those that can be ob- 
tained. best from deeper levels: 

The root itself is a unique form of 
food for man. Sliced, it is a tasty con- 
tribution to any salad. It is also used 
to flavor soups and stews and to make 
broth. When fried like parsnips the 
roots should be young and succulent 
and gathered preferably in winter when 
their ordinarily bitter sap becomes 
thick and sweet. Other uses for the root 
include the making of a health drink 
ad as an E ore 5 

ese es, the root 1s groun 
and casually roasted. It affects the flavor 
of coffee much as does chicory. 

There are numerous reasons for the 
belief that dandelion roots are uncom- 
monly nourishing to humans. For one 
thing, they are the storehouse for ener- 

at permits the dandelion to make 
its early appearance each spring. This 
energy-material is manufactured dur- 
ing one growing season, saved through- 
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eu the water and 55 Ko: fol- 
o s or early flower-produc- 
tion. oF thi reason, it is generally 
believed that dandelion roots are a 
double-charged source of human nutri- 
tion. G: Mythology relates - that 
Theseus, who had energy and strength 
to slay both the bull of Marathon and 
the monstrous Minotaur, was fed this 
food by Hecate, the mysterious moon- 
goddess. 

Called by modern scientists “a weird 
substance” this food is neither starch 
nor sugar. In many respects it is like 
both; for, although it possesses charac- 
teristics of starch, it is still soluble like 
sugar. It is readily transformed into 
fructose, a form of sugar. 


Actually, every part of the dandelion - 


plant may be eaten for food and is 
considered tonic as well as nutritious. 
Even the flowers are used to make wine, 
or they may be added to any salad to 
beautify and increase food value. 


Medicinal Qualities 


Dandelion is also used in medicine 
as (1) a means to increase the secretion 
and discharge of urine from the body, 
(2) a strengthener of the stomach, (3) 
a promoter of the discharge of bile from 
the system. It is excellent for the pre- 
vention and cure of scurvy which is 
caused essentially by lack of Vitamin 
C. Dandelion is considered one of the 
safest and most useful herbs for liver 
malfunctions. It is also thought to be 
valuable to the heart. 

A Dutch physician and chemist, Her- 
mann Boerhaave (1668-1738), claimed 
that daily eating of dandelion will re- 
move the severest and most obstinate 
obstructions of the viscera. This is also 
a very old remedy for 2 indiges- 
tion when caused by a torpid liver. A 
more modern researcher, s. C. F. 
Leyel, says in her book, Green Medicine, 
that dandelion as part of the diet can 
dissolve chalky deposits symptomatic of 
rheumatoid itis, l : 

According to the Macmillan Medical 
Encyclopedia, the fresh milky substance 
in the flower stalks is used for the treat- 
ment of warts. . 

Generally, the beneficial actions of 
dandelion are described as (1) alter- 
ative, changing for the better, (2) 
aperient, mildly laxative, (3) hepatic, 
increasing ‘bile secretion, (4) stimulant, 


increasing organ activity, (5) diuretic, 
aiding in secretion of urine, (6) tonic, 
strengthener. 

Naturally, the wisest way to use 
dandelion for medicine is preventative- 
ly—that is, by eati it in small 
amounts daily, for its valuable health 
factors, before we have any specific 
need. 

Industrial Value 


Acting as food and medicine does 
not end dandelion's valuable services to 
man. It has also met the needs of 
modern production. In Russia and Ar- 
gentina, for example, dandelions of a 
particular variety are cultivated for 
their latex which is made into rubber. 
In silk-producing countries, dandelion 
leaves are sometimes substituted for 
mulberry leaves as food for silkworms. 

Probably one of the most important, 
but little-known functions of the dan- 
delion is that of its supplying large 
amounts of nectar and pollen to bees 
during the crucial time when they are 
rearing their brood. For this reason, 
its appearance in early spring is of the 
greatest importance to beekeepers and 
the honey industry. 


Above Duality 


In a plant contributing so much to 
human welfare, yet appearing so un- 
promising, it is not surprising that we 
find a set of unique characteristics. For 
instance, the dandelion has given up 
sex—altogether. Its ovaries are in no 
way fertilized; every fruit and every 
new generation are wholly products of 
virgin birth. Without sexual processes 
there can be, of course, no mixing of 
hereditary factors. Therefore, scientists 
tell us that in a hundred million years 
from now the dandelion will be very 
much the same as it is today. 

Nature has, in essence, said to the 
dandelion: “You are fine as you are. 
There is no need for any change or 
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improvement. I’m satisfied!” She shows 
every evidence of seeing to it that her 
“perfect” plant survives, too. 

Many kinds of other plants, for ex- 
ample, would vanish if the wind or in- 
sects to carry fertilizing pollen were 
suddenly not available. "The dandelion, 
being sexless, requires neither one for 
reproducing itself. Slicing off the leaves 
just beneath the earth’s surface in an 
attempt to destroy the plant merely en- 
courages it to grow. Nature seems to 
have tried to make it as independent 
of outside factors as possible. Even its 
seed distribution is largely autonomous. 

The flower, which is really not a 
single flower but many tiny flowerets, 
develops into the commonly-known 
blow ball. These are very beautiful, but 
they serve a more practical purpose. If 
you take one apart carefully and ex- 
amine it, you will observe that it is 
composed of many, individual para- 
chutelike parts. There is a sort of shaft 
with a tiny fruit at one end and tufts 
of hair at the other. Each fruit con- 
tains one seed which is sometimes car- 
ried for miles in the wind by its tiny, 
natural parachute. The slightest breeze 
gives it motive power. Most plant seeds 
simply drop to the ground, but the 
self-sufficient dandelion gets around on 
its own. 

Even its long taproot seems inten- 
tionally designed to give it additional 
hold upon the earth. Many have de- 
spaired of ever completely removing it 
from their lawns. Even when the lawn 
fails, the dandelions continue and 
thrive. The truth is, this humble plant 
is better prepared to survive than is 
man himself! 

Scientists confess that they have not 
unraveled the whole mystery wound 
up in the common dandelion. One 
thing, however, is certain: this meek- 
looking citizen of the plant kingdom 
has truly inherited the earth! 
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DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 
Daylight Saving Time vvill become effective in California on April 27. Pacific 


Standard Time will be resumed on September 28. AMORC members, in their contacts, 


vvill please take notice. 
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The “Cathedral of the Soul” is a Cosmic meeting place for all minds of the 
most highly developed and spiritually advanced members and workers of the 
Rosicrucian fraternity. It is the focal point of Cosmic radiations and thought 
waves from which radiate vibrations of health, peace, happiness, and inner 
awakening. Various periods of the day are set aside when many thousands 
of minds are attuned with the Cathedral of the Soul, and others attuning with 
the Cathedral at the time will receive the benefit of the vibrations. Those who 
are not members of the organization may share in the unusual benefits as well 
as those who are members. The book called Liber 777 describes the periods 
for various contacts with the Cathedral. Copies will be sent to persons who 
are not members if they address their requests for this book to Scribe S. P. C., 
care of AMORC Temple, San Jose, California, enclosing three cents in postage 
stamps. (Please state whether member or not—this is important.) 


ANALYZING EVENTS 
By CecıL A. Poore, Supreme Secretary 


NDIVIDUALS are affected E I = aa about rod 
affairs, I think how my Grandparents might 

by oe ne ue of 55 have suffered had there been a dozen com- 
orld-shaking events di- mentators and news reporters giving them 
rectly affect us. Our hab- hourly reports on the Battle of Gettysburg. 
its are interrupted elther Up-to-the-minute news can be discouraging 
through the additional news. Today, you and I are swept along 
S th S from news report to news report without 

money ın taxes that is time for reflection. Radio, television, and the 
taken from our living, or airplane have given us front seats from 
by the regulations that which to observe the events of the world. 


: 2 R They have put our potential enemies figura- 
SUALLARLA interfere vvith the tively across the street instead of around the 


material things vvhich vve have come world, and with nearness one loses per- 

to accept as everyday necessities. spective, 
It is not always easy to answer an How true it is that perspective de- 
individual as to how he should react to pends upon reflection and analysis; and 
The existent conditions, because conditions reflection and analysis, in turn, depend 
Rosicrucian themselves are only indirectly related upon point of view. During World War 
Di to the individual's reactions. A letter II, many women whose husbands were 
igesi reached me at the beginning of the Nevv in military service, as vvell as parents 
April Year that brings this fact very directly whose sons and daughters served in 
1958 to consciousness. It said, in part: various branches of the Armed Services, 
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almost became nervous wrecks trying 
to follow news events and relating those 
news events to their loved ones. A 
prominent psychologist advised a wife 
of an Army Officer to select one good 
news broadcast each day at the same 
time, and listen to it only once in 
twenty-four hours. When this advice 
was followed, much of the nervous 
tension left this individual. 

Obviously, when an individual is per- 
sonally concerned with any series of 
events, he is anxious that those events 
be known to him. It seemed a natural 
thing for many who had members of 
their families in military service to 
listen to the radio all day, to read every 
news report. The utter confusion that 
resulted in the minds of these individ- 
uals was enough to cause the most 
stoical person to have a nervous break- 
down. 

The advantages that have come with 

e improvement of communication and 
transportation have brought the added 

onsibility of the exercise of reason 
and judgment. This does.not mean that 
news is always distorted or that the re- 
port of one news service is right while 
another one is wrong. It simply means 
that analysis and judgment cannot be 
exercised while one is listening con- 
stantly to a reiteration of actual reports 
of events taking place, or to someone 
else's interpretation of the events ac- 
tually in existence at the moment. Com- 
mentators have come into our system of 
news reporting and analysis to the point 
where we can confirm almost any fun- 
damental political or philosophical be- 
lief that we wish by Ge the com- 
mentator with whom we agree. 

History has shown us that the true 
meaning of events is seldom known 
within the lifetime of the individual 
who experiences them. It is certain 
that no one living in the late seven- 
teenth and the early eighteenth cen- 
turies could have grasped the fact that 
democracy was replacing monarchy. 
The democratic tendencies were radical 
and the monarchists were the conserva- 
tives, but a change was taking place. 
Generally speaking, the world has prof- 
ited by the change, and no doubt a 
change is going on also today. We 
hope it will result in a better world, 
but what it will be we can only glimpse 


in the interpretation of current events. 
We cannot see ultimate ends. 

This interpretation of current events 
may seem to make the situation more 
complicated rather than to explain it. 
There have always been pee who 
were escapists, who tired of attempting 
to interpret the situation about them. 
One hundred or more years ago they 
could simply migrate somewhere else 
and get out of the confusion that gave 
them the trouble. Today it is not as 
easy. Man cannot payo o to lands 
or places that will release him from 
the responsibilities of world-wide con- 
ditions. 

The technological process of this cen- 
tury has made man find himself in an 
environment that has anded even 
more than his scope of thought, and 
here, of course, is the fundamental 
1 7: 2 50 
ogically s ; s vastly in- 
creased’ hiz material horizon, he has 
new means of tr: rtation and com- 
“2707 but e has not 57 

t in achieving these things he has 
also limited Abe materiai horizon and 
has not cultivated the growth of his 
mental horizons. 

Man today can be a pe just as 
were those pioneers a hundred years 
ago who moved from the Eastern Coast 
to the Middle West of the United States 
and then to the yet undeveloped and 
unsettled Pacific Coast. He cannot find 
a new land, he cannot move physically, 
but the frontiers of the mind are rela- 


tively unexplored. Regardless of what ` 


may be the trend of events and the 
ultimate outcome, whether man reaches 
a more satisfactory life and a happier 
one depends upon how much he will 
use his own innate qualities and abili- 
ties to fit himself into the situation of 
the present. 

The frontiers of the mind have hard- 
ly been touched. Their potentialities 
have only within the past ten or fifteen 


` years been seriously considered in aca- 


demic circles.. The field of telepathy, 
clairvoyance, intuition, consists of sub- 
jects still looked upon by some as super- 
stitions. Yet man has biologically and 
psychologically pretty well explored 
himself. The development of hygiene, 
medicine, and other forms of therapeu- 
tics is beginning to show its effect in 
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generally better health and a longer 
span of life. Therefore, there is left 
only the development of those abilities 
which are not limited by the biologic 
organism, but which fall into the rea 

of thought, reason, and emotion, and 
into the psychic qualities which are 
hitherto practically unexplored. These 
offer the chance for aa realizations 
that have not yet been more than sim- 
ple ideas occasionally toyed with in sci- 
ence-fiction. 

If the universe is purposeful, if man 
is ordained by a Tighe Force to be the 
highest form of creation—in other 
words, if it is the purpose implied by 


V 


all religions, by teleological philosophy 
—then man can grow and he can meet 
the problems of an ever-changing ma- 
senal: biological, and political environ- 
ment by his own inner strength and 
potentialities. If we direct our con- 
sciousness and effort in that direction, 
we, as individuals, are taking some 
art in this process. We are raising 
ope for our own individual future, as 
well as the hope for a better civilization 
for the human race. The scope before 
us is unlimited. Only man in his own 
limitations, and when motivated by 

eed and selfishness, is limiting the 
rontiers of the future. 


V 


An Islamic Message 
Compiled by IsMATL ABDUL REHMAN Gant, F.R.C., South Africa 


HE beloved poet, philoso- 
pher, and mystic of 
Pakistan, the late Sir 
Mohammed Iqbal, from 
his deep study of life, 
reflects the following 
d thoughts on the Al Quran 
H| verse— 


Verily, God will not change the 
condition of men, till they change 
what is in themselves. 


Iqbal says— 


“If he does not take initiative, if 
he does not evolve the inner rich- 
ness of his being, if he ceases to 
feel the inward push of advancing 
life, then the spirit within him 
turns into stone, and he is reduced 
to the level of dead matter.” 


The unity of God is a matter of fact 
in Sufism. The Sufi does not rely on 
reason alone, which his experience has 
established to be too limited. The prob- 
lem of the Unity of God cannot be fully 
tackled; it transcends human intelli- 
gence which is not sufficiently developed 
to grasp the whole of Divine attributes. 

Regarding the exact nature of God, 
it is enough to say that the Prophet 
Mohammed, who spent the whole of his 
ideal life in realizing the Unity of God, 
could not complete the course of his 
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knowledge and finally admitted, “I 
could not realize Thee as Thou deservest 
to be realized.” 


According to Mohammed, Heaven 
and Hell are different stages of the 
evolutionary journey to the realms be- 
ond the grave. Our physical nature 
Hinds us to earth, but our soul shall 
have evolved into further progress. It 
will become clothed, impelled by con- 
structive ability, by some element— 
Noor is the Arabic word for it—which 
may be translated as light, or illumina- 
tion, that will carry it through the 
various avenues of the universe. This 
is the Muslim conception of Heaven, 
and the Muslim Hell is just the reverse 
of it. The one refers to our faculties 
in full fruition; the other to their 
stunted stage. 


Verily, he is not a Muslim from 
whose vices his neighbours are not 
safe. 


He who instructs the ignorant is 
like a living man amongst the dead. 


The smallest service, for even a 
minute, to a brother in humanity, 
is far more valuable than spending 
the whole of a year in prayers. 


He is not a Muslim who fills up 
his stomach while his neighbours 
are starving. 


—Sayings of Mohammed 


Lala Beliefs 


.By Marx WiLcox 


HE Zulu ideas about deity 

and those concerning the 
world have, no doubt, 
been greatly changed 
since the days of my 
childhood when I was 
s əə SE Bee ot 
EE Eil with native boys of my 
EG own age on a Natal 
mission station in South Africa. By 
patient teaching and example, Chris- 
tian missionaries had brought to these 
people the assurance of a forgiving and 
loving father of mankind. Of late years, 
however, that assurance has been weak- 
ened under the impact of harsh laws 
which would seem to make the whites 
the chosen of God, set apart from the 
blacks born only to serve. No wonder 
there is unrest and a return in some 
secluded kraals to the fetishes and be- 
liefs of the Zulu ancestors as their only 
recourse. 

What some of those beliefs were I 
learned as a boy among boys of an- 
other color but verified in some meas- 
ure by a study of reference works left 
by my father, an American missionary 
to the Zulus for many years. What I 
got firsthand from these youths, I think 
were stories which their elders would 
not care to repeat to a white man, par- 
ticularly an Evangelist of an unknown 
God, who might be loving but at the 
same time sternly set against forbidden 
luxuries, such as the possessing of more 
than one wife. These youngsters, clad 
only in cotton shirts reaching to their 
knees, were possibly less inhibited and 
more ready to tell what they knew than 
their fathers, whose veneer of civiliza- 
tion extended to trousers as well as 
s 


Thus I learned that there was an- 
other name for the Infinite, which the 
missionaries caled Utizo. He was 
Umkulunkulu to the blanketed unre- 
deemed. To the missionary, God might 
be Utixo, though the word has the fun- 
damental meaning of beauty, or the 
ideal. Such an abstraction must have 


had little sense to those who lived in a 
materialistic world of smoky huts, in- 
fested with dogs, chickens, and calves, 
to say nothing of scolding wives and 
squalling infants. Another closely re- 
lated expression is the one found by 
those early interpreters of divinity to 
represent “Holy Spirit,” Umoya o-inc- 
wele, which being translated literally 
is “Wind of Heaven.” 

Umkulunkulu (the u has the sound 
of 00) is easier to pronounce than 
Utixo, the X marking one of those 
clicks peculiar to the Bantu tongue, and 
which creators of a written language 
for these unlettered folk could symbol- 
ize only by the use of letters for which 
others might be substituted. The C in 
incwele is another such sound, some- 
thing like that made when expressing 
mill, reproof vvith the tongue clicking 
against the upper front teeth. X is 
more like the cluck made to prod a 
slovv-moving horse. 

Umkulunkulu means the great-great- 
great, vvhich comes very close to defin- 
ing the Infinite. But Dudley Kidd in a 
voluminous work, entitled The Essen- 
tial Kafir and published in 1905, asserts 
that the natives thought of Umkulun- 
.. ae as the universal ur 
only the great-great-great-grandfather, 
the primal being in the Gebai worship 
of ancestors. While it is true that these 
aborigines gave homage to their an- 
cestors, such worship does not explain 
the great-great-great and only creator 
who sought to grant eternal life to his 
creations but was balked by his dila- 
tory messenger. 

That folk tale I heard first from a 
long-limbed lad who used to fascinate 
us white children by wrapping his 
bony legs around his neck and walking 
on his hands. Squatting under the huge 
intombi tree before the stable one day, 
he was making snares out of horsehair, 
when he saw a chameleon dozing on a 
nearby bush and would have killed it if 
I hadn’t stopped him. 
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“You shouldn’t kill one of Umkulun- 
kulu’s creations,” I said. 

Umadalambani poe deep in his 
scrawny throat and rasped, “He doesn’t 
deserve to live.” l 

“What harm has he done?” I asked. 

“He is accursed!” avowed Umadal- 
ambani. “But for his tribe man would 
never die. When the world was young 
the first one was sent by Umkulunkulu 
to tell the men he had made that he 
would əz them the gift of life vvith- 
out end. That isi enqueni (The ex- 
plosive Q sound made by putting the 
tongue against the palate and jerking 
it away sharply was very expressive 
of his disgust.), meaning sluggard, 
dawdled on the way, climbing bushes 
and licking up flies. Umkulunkulu was 
angered when no word of thanks came 
from his children, and so he sent a 
lizard to say men must die. The lizard 
scurried there first. Do you wonder 
why we hate that sluggard?” 

“I see,” I said, solemnly, not want- 
ing to hurt my friend by showing my 
disbelief. 

Umkulunkulu is also the thunderer, 
or Umdumo, which is the Zulu's idea 
of the sound, and is typical of many 
such onomatopoeic words found in that 
language. The natives had reason to be 
fearful, for summer storms are always 
fierce in that subtropical region. Caught 
one day in such a storm with three 
herder boys, I was on the rolling veldt 
two miles from the mission station. We 
let the long-horned cattle drift while we 
huddled chivecinaly under the scant 
protection of a mimosa tree. Bepu, a 
stocky, bullet-headed boy, shouted awe- 
somely above the roar of the tempest, 
“Umdumo shakes the earth with his 
going.” : 

“What are you talking about?” 1 
exclaimed, seeing no one. 

“The lightning is his mighty and 
swift spear. Behold!” He flattened him- 
self as if dodging a bolt that hit the 
earth a few yards away with a tremen- 
dous crash and echo through all the 
sky. 1 knew then that to Bepu the 
thunder and lightning were manifesta- 
tions of a very present Deity, even as 
they were to me, though, of course, 
they meant a different God to me. 

This same Bepu would not have me 
kill the serpent I once saw wriggling 
in the thatch of his grandfather’s hut. 
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The spirit of his grandfather's father 
found refuge there, he said. At another 
time he asked me to stand aside, when 
I stood over him as he squatted in the 
sun. “My shadow do not destroy,” he 
said with a grin. “Do you not know it 
is of me a part like my very breath?” 
Though he spoke in jest, I had an idea 
there was an undercurrent of belief in 
the tribal tradition that a man’s shadow 
is his spirit, clinging to him always, 
lying down when he lies down, and 
vanishing only when he dies. 

Other spirits I could believe at my 
age, then, were dis-embodied and 
haunted people in the dark, like ghosts. 
Some were the friendly amadhlozi of 
one’s ancestors, and others were not 
so friendly. There were the isinuni, for 
example, that cried behind people’s 
backs at night. One must never look 
around lest he lose his eyesight, or pow- 
er of speech. The only time I can re- 
member having any evidence of the 
presence of one of these little demons 
was when I was coming home with 
Bepu after fishing for barbel along the 
Umvoti River. Night had fallen, and 
it was very dark where we took a short 
cut through a grove of tall bamboos. 
Suddenly I heard a weird, sobbing cry 
like that of a lost child, seemingly 
abandoned in that grove. 

“Tsinuni!” gasped Bepu. “Run!” He 
went away so fast I couldn’t keep up 
with him, although I did my best, for 
there was something about that wail 
which sent cold shivers down my back. 

Father laughed when I told him what 
I had heard. “Must have been a bush- 
baby,” he said. “Some kind of a mon- 

ey. ey squall like that at night. 
That’s why they’re called bushbabies.” 

I felt better then, but Bepu politely 
said nothing when I gave him this ra- 
tional explanation of what we had 
heard. And when we ventured into 
the grove by daylight and found no 
trace of the creature, I had my doubts, 
too, but wisely kept silent.. at little, 
furry climbers I saw and heard later 
never did seem to cry like the one I 
heard that somber evening. 


Now that I know better, I can un- 


derstand how such superstitions may 
have Ce ir among credulous folk. 
There was that isitshakanamana, which 
I was once told dwelt in a deep pool 
a few miles up the river. It may well 


have been a crocodile with a name as 
long as that. But the location was 
gloomy enough to be the lurking place 
of a hideous monster. It was at the foot 
of a high cliff where, according to leg- 
end, the cruel conqueror Chaka dis- 
posed of his victims by having them 
tossed into the pool, and it was one 
place 1 never dared visit in my youth. 


For it must have been isitshakana- 
mana that swallowed Red Stomach. Red 
Stomach, 1 was told, received that name 
when, as a baby, he plastered himself 
with the red clay his mother was usi 
in her hair to build herself the ta 

ak beloved of all kraal women. Red 

tomach was a naughty, disobedient 
little boy who ee ee . 0 
er's warning about drinki om the 
dark pool of the monster. He wasn't 
afraid of any monster, he said. But 
no sooner had he started to drink than 
the dreadful creature arose out of the 

ol and took him down in one gulp. 

uch a naughty boy deserved to die, but 
Red Stomach proved too tough for the 
stomach of the fabulous monster. After 
suffering severe pains from the stub- 
born morsel, full of bites and kicks and 
claws, the monster spewed the boy out 
on dry land, like another Jonah. 


There is no more ə to this story 
than to many others İ have heard, most 
of them shocking narratives of treach- 
ery, murder, and even cannibalism, in- 
dicating, perhaps, something of the 
grim struggle for surviyal among the 
ancestors of these people. Umadalam- 
bani related more pleasing folklore, 
such as the rainbow's being the frame- 
vvork of the hut of the queen of heaven. 
And why was it never finished? I 
found the answer in the eternal mys- 
tery about the pot of gold in the white 
man's legend which was never found 
at rainbow’s end. 

The sun and moon, he said, were 
not to be feared because they kept to 
their own way under the arch of pear: 
en, which was the accumulated and 
congealed smoke of all the Bantu cook 
fires. Although I somehow knew, even 
then, that the earth was round, I could 
almost believe what he told me about 
the sun going down over the rim of the 
world only to dive beneath the earth 
and come up fresh and warm out of the 


Indian Ocean, for I could witness daily. 


(Continued on next page) 


From the files of 


Rare Information on Nature’s Realm 
Compiled by Rosenr Watson 


ə The Living Clock 


A UNIQUE LIVING “cLocx” is found on a 
man-made tropical island. Barro Colorado 
Island was formed artificially by flooding, 
during construction of the Panama Canal. 
It is a miniature tropical forest crowded 
with wild-life. Here lives a Rufous Mot-Mot 
—the TIMEBIRD—counting the passing sec- 
onds by swinging his elongated tail to and 
fro like a pendulum. So precise is his count- 
ing that, by allowing one second per swing, 
eg possible to keep approximate time by 


e The Cricket's Piping Call 


The shrill chirrup of the Cricket, accom- 
plished by vibrating his wings together, 
warns off would-be-intruders. Other males 
hear this challenge through “ears” located 
in the lower part of the front legs. The 
raised wings of the male expose a gland on 
his back, which emits an odor. It is this 
which attracts the female—for Mrs. CRICKET 
IS STONE DEAF. 


e The Million-Ton Needle 


Steel, like all material things, is made up 
of atoms. In structure, the atom has a re- 
semblance to our solar system—with a cen- 
tral “sun” (nucleus) and revolving planets 
(electrons). Distances between nucleus and 
electrons are greater, proportionately, than 
distances between our Sun and its Planets. 
Were it possible to squeeze out all the space 
that is in the matter of the Empire State 
Building, it would shrink to the size of a 
NEEDLE without any Loss OF WEIGHT. 
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this setting and rising. He called the 
moon the servant of the sun. The days 
devoured it until it got so small it had 
to hide itself behind its master. Then 
it came forth revived and encouraged 
to build itself anew. 

The Zulus also believed that the in- 
herent quality of any living thing was 
transferable. Eating the heart of a lion, 
for example, would make the eater 
bold. There were no lions in the South 
Africa that 1 knew, but my native 
parea found stimulus in eating the 
arvae of that savage defender of his 
home, the hornet. I could never get a 
single one of those squashy things down, 
which may or may not explain why I 
have never been distinguished by my 
daring. 

They also believed, as do certain 
faith healers and spiritualists to this 
day, that there was virtue in things 
owned and handled by the dear ones 
departed. With the Zulus, however, 
such things were more likely to be a 
menace than a help, and I was cau- 
tioned by Bepu and others to make sure 
cuttings of my hair or nails were al- 
ways burned and to stamp my spittle 
into the ground, lest the umtakati got 
hold of such things to do me harm. 

The ancient Zulu lived a life of ease. 
The women of the household did all the 
work such as cooking, fetch- 
and water, and caring for the 


necessa 
ing vv 


V 


numerous progeny. The man might 
build the framework for his hut and 
the thorny boma surrounding it. He 
would also milk the cows which the 
boys herded, and he might make the 
amasi, a curdled milk, like yogurt, 
which a man might eat. Sweet milk 
was for girls and babies, but I have 
seen infants-in-arms fed this staple ar- 
ticle of diet made by pouring fresh 
milk into a calabash, never washed 
from one making to the next in order 
to preserve the culture. A small plug 
in the bottom could be opened to draw 
off the whey. Aside from hunting or 
making love or war, the man had little 
to do but squat in the sun with his 
friends and talk of the good old days. 

That idyllic state was first threat- 
ened when the missionaries came to 
teach a way of life that would make 
them more the equal of white men but 
that involved considerable effort and 
self-sacrifice. But after many years hav- 
ing attained to some of the white man’s 
knowledge and skills, they are now for- 
bidden to associate with them except 
as menials. I sometimes wonder whether 
some of my boyhood friends, thus frus- 
trated and humiliated, haven’t been 
tempted to join the ranks of those 
who have reverted to the witchcraft and 
animism of their forefathers in a vain 
search for happiness. 


V 


Can You Explain This? 


By Ernest NUGAD 


NE morning I noticed that 
my watch had stopped 
and refused to run. İ set 
off immediately to have 

it fixed. On the way to 
= 


new, and from a sho 
miles in the opposite direction from the 
watch repairman. I called the bookshop 
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and was told that 1 had been in and 
purchased it a short time before. Then 
I remembered the watch; pulled it out, 
and found it to be running. I called 
the repairman. No, I had not been 
there. It was certainly unusual to set 
off in one direction with a watch to be 
fixed and to come home from the op- 
posite way with a book which I had 
no recollection of acquiring. Where 
had my consciousness been in the mean- 
time? Was it a matter of fourth di- 
mension, lapsus memoriae, amnesia, or 
what? I cannot explain it, can you? 


əə 


Our Heaven and Hell 


Dr. H Spencer Levvıs, RRC 


(From Rosicrucian Digest, May 1932) 


Since thousands of readers of the Rosicrucian Digest have not read many of the 


articles by our late İmperator, Dr. H. Spencer Levvis, vve adopted 


the editorial policy of 


publishing each month one of his outstanding articles, so that his thoughts would continue to 
reside vvithin the pages of this publication. 


HE subject of the real 
Heaven and the real Hell 
has interested thinking 
minds for many ages. lt 
is perhaps responsible for 
ae more criticisms and re- 
ina el 0 of church ə. 
d , el trines than are even those 
GE of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, the Resurrection, and the As- 
cension. 

It is commonly recognized by think- 
ing men and women that the Immac- 
ulate Conception and birth and the 
Resurrection and Ascension are mys- 
tical experiences in the life of Jesus and 
that they can be interpreted and under- 
stood only from a mystical viewpoint. 
Therefore to deal with them from any 
other point of view is unfair to the 
subjects. 

Many thinking persons refuse to an- 
alyze any of the present-day religions 
because of their acceptance of the Vir- 
gin Birth, and the Ascension, and the 
Resurrection. They say that it is not 
for the average person to attempt to 
analyze those great experiences, but 
that it is proper to analyze any doc- 
trines or religious creeds that include 
the presentation of a so-called definite 
Heaven and Hell. 

It is our purpose to tell you some 
things that abs not commonly known or 


understood so that you might come to 
some conclusion of your own. 

One of the outstanding mysteries to 
which Jesus referred and with which 
he dealt so freely was the mystery of 
the Kingdom of Heaven. He astonished 
the people of his period and made him- 
self a modernist, an outstanding critic 
in all form of doctrines, by claiming 
that the Kingdom was within. It is 
strange to note that while Jesus said 
much about the Kingdom of Heaven, he 
said very little about any opposite 
kingdom that could be called the “King- 
dom of Hell”; neither did his disciples. 
We find that it is not until several 
centuries after Jesus had established 
his work, and after the Christian church 
was well established, that any attempt 
was made to indicate Hell as a place 
or even as a condition of afterlife. 

The Old Testament contains many 
references to various Hells, but it is a 
mooted question among the theologians 
whether a very few of these references 
to Hell suggest any place or condition 
as is done today in the Christian re- 
ligion. In other words, Hell had a dif- 
ferent meaning to the Old Testament 
writers, and Jesus himself did not do or 
say much to change that opinion. 

The Jews before the Christian era 
had a different name for it. In Palestine 
in one of the very low valleys, there 
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was one place known as Gehenna. Here 
criminals were destroyed, the bodies 
.. and buries in 5 That vvas 
e beginning of an early conception 
of Hell, sl E 
Many times in the history preceding 
the Christian era whenever famine, 
estilence, or similar catastrophes 
rought death to a great many, there 
was no time nor money nor facilities 
for the regular burial. The persons who 
had died of contagious diseases (and 
they were many), or those suspected of 
practicing witchoraft (and they repre- 
sented another large proportion), and 
those whose bodies could possibly con- 
taminate others, were burned in this 
place that might be called Hell, or 
Gehenna, or some other name. 


Burning the Dead 


In fact, we find from not only Chris- 
tian literature and the Old Testament, 
but other writings kept by the Jews 
and other people of the time, that in 
the century just before the Christian 
era this one particular place [Gehemna] 
had so many burials and so many bod- 
ies to burn that fires were kept burning 
day and night. In Egypt thousands of 

ears previous, a way was found of 
4 ing the bodies in the sand, cover- 
ing them with lime, and thereby burn- 
ing them. Along the Ganges River and 
other rivers throughout the world, even 
today dead human bodies are burned 
openly in order to get rid of them. 

owever, this place in Palestine became- 
known by a word that is translated as 
“Hell”—a burning place. 

There were some outstanding points 
about the burning of bodies that made 
this method acceptable to the people. 
One point was that bodies of those who 
had died from some contagious, mys- 
terious, or contaminating disease, if 
burned, helped to eliminate the possi- 
bility of continued pestilence. In order 
that such burni ight be acceptable, 
it was claimed that fire was the only 
thing that would purge the physical 
body of its evils, sins, and sickness. Now 
that is not a strange thing to proclaim. 


` Among the ancients, the mystical al- 


chemists, and in the mystery temples 
of Egypt, fire was considered as the one 


great purger of evil. 
With this in mind, if you read pas- 
sages in the Old Testament referring 
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to Hell and its fire, you vvill see that 
all of those references did not pertain 
to any theologian Hell, but to an actual 


Hell in Palestine. You will notice in 


other places that the references are 
allegorical, that is, that some of the 
prophets. and Wise Men in speaking 
would use as a comparison things that 
were familiar to them—for instance, 
“Thy sins will have to burn out in Hell 
before Thou canst come before God.” 
This was an analogy, and not a belief 
that there was a Hell of reality in this 
afterlife. I might go on and quote hun- 
dreds of passages, some of which are 
indefinite, but even the present-day 
theologians are not sure that the Old 
Testament positively had any reference 
to an actual Hell or Hell fire anywhere 
away from this earth or in future life. 


Mental Torment 


Now, as Jesus came with his story 
that the Kingdom of Heaven is within, 
that it is bemg born within you and 
can be born thraogh cleansing and re- 
deeming yourself, he naturally aroused 
in the minds of the people some thought 
about Hell and fire for the purging of 
man’s body. Yet Jesus did not make 
references that would positively indi- 
cate that he believed that there was a 
definite, material place, in the here- 
after, with real fires such as have been 
referred to in later Christian doctrines. 

Records do state that Jesus went 
down into Hell, but again that is an 
analogy. In the life of Buddha, after 
ten days of wandering in the wilder- 
ness where all evil characters tempted 
him, he descended into Hell for three 
days. It is said that Krishna went into 
Hell for three days, and Zoroaster was 
claimed to have gone to Hell for three 
days, and, in fact, biographical sketches 
of eighteen of the greatest Avatars in- 
clude the statements that they had 
descended into Hell. In every case the 
explanation that follows shows it was 
not into a material place that these 
men descended, but a state of mental 
torment and analysis and study where 
they purged themselves of contaminat- 
ing influences of evil. 

So Jesus’ descending into H as 
given in the 2007 Creed, SE 
necessarily meant in a physical sense. 
If you study how this Creed was com- 
posed, and how they debated on its 


[Hell's] meaning before they included 
it, zon will find that none of the Holy 
Fathers included it in the Apostle’s 
Creed, and not one believed it meant 
that Jesus actually descended into a 
material place where bodies are burned 
and purged. 

Why our present-day Christian doc- 
trines have a different understanding of 
Hell, as well as of Heaven, is an inter- 
esting point. Since the writers in both 
the Old and the New Testaments used 
the symbol of Hell, with which they 
were familiar, as something that was 
analogous of what must take place in 
man’s life before he can become holy, 
we have before us the picture of their 
presenting in allegories certain thoughts 
that meant something to the people of 
the time and which, when translated 
later, did not mean the same things. 

So when the Christian doctrines were 

dually put into concrete form, this 
octrine of | Hell presented a very com- 
plicated situation. 

It must be understood that the Chris- 
tian doctrine was reaching a land of 
people not familiar with Hell as it was 

escribed. In fact, when the Greeks 
and Romans and others heard of this 
Hell of the future into which man must 
go, it was a revolting, shocking thing— 
something they would not accept for a 
een time. It seemed:to be inconsistent 
with the teachings of a loving, merciful, 
and just God. Yet the disciples had 
made statements about Hell fires in 
their early writings, and the Fathers of 
the Church, centuries later, found these 
statements and said, “They are the 
traditional writings of the Apostles; we 
cannot do otherwise but assume that 
there is a real Hell with real fire for 
the future.” They knew better; they 
knew just as we know today that the 
afterlife is not pictured with any such 
situations as the early Fathers of the 
Church gave us in their descriptions of 
Heaven and Hell. Why, even the Sufi 
religion, that was in existence long be- 
fore the Christian era, contained a de- 
scription about Heaven and Hell. 


` Purgatory Invented 


So we find that, several hundred 
ears later, a second form of Hell was 
invented. It was not a matter of trying 
to understand something already re- 
ferred to as the first Hell; it was an 


inventing of something entirely new. 
The Council took up the great subject 
of atory, not mentioned anywhere 
in the Bible, and something Jesus and 
his disciples never refe to. Some 
of the official writings of the Roman 
Catholic Encyclopedia contain nine 
pages describing how -Purgatory be- 
came invented as a doctrine. 

It was supposed to be a halfway 
pee between this life and Judgment 

ay. It had been commonly understood 
in the Christian doctrine that at time 
of transition or of passing into a state 
of unconscious existence, it was neces- 
sary to await a day when the souls of 
the dead would be judged, and the sin- 
ful sent to Hell and the good admitted 
to Heaven. That Judgment Day might 
be millions and trillions of years away, 
and, in the meantime, billions and bil- 
lions of human souls would be SES 
in an unconscious, spiritual state, goo 
and bad alike. 

I am not criticizing the Roman Cath- 
olic Church or these Fathers who did 
this. Man’s mind wanted creeds in 
those days; it wanted them cut and 
dried and wanted religion handed out 
on slabs. For example, Moses knew as 
he came down from the mountain that 
God did not extend His hand out of 
Heaven and carve those laws. What 
really Happened is that he was inspired. 
The people wanted some sign, some 
proof, so he found it necessary to give 
them an allegorical explanation. That 
is what was wanted in the days when 
the Roman Catholic Fathers were con- 
fronted with the theologian necessity of 
having something definite and concrete, 
and they proclaimed by a holy syna- 
gogue, “There is a Purgatory.” It was 
a great relief to know that this sort of 
thing would take place between now 
and Judgment Day. 

So it is with Hell in all of its fea- 
tures; it has been invented as we have 
it today. In reality, there passed only 
the fact that fire burns up all the gross 
material in matter and washes it off in 
a pure state. The ancients knew this, 
and so did the people of Palestine— 
that fire was the symbol of purging— 
and yet they had this pit that was called 
Hell, or Gehenna. And that is how the 
story of fire and brimstone came into 
existence. 
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e Today's Problem . 
Today there are millions of men ques- 


‘tioning whether it is good any longer 
to attempt to sway the minds of people 


and affect their moral ethics and stand- 
ards of living by telling them allegories 
instead of telling them the truth; and 
it is this questioning by men and wom- 
en that forms a problem for the 
Churches. 

Man has come to the realization that 
just as he can change his mind, he can 
stop transgressing in his life any mo- 
ment he pleases and direct himself 
rightly from that hour on. It is right; 
that is what God and Jesus taught. 
Nothing was said in any of the funda- 


mental principles that Jesus taught that: 


redemption would come only when in 
service, or high mass, or any of these. 
Jesus showed that it was ible to 
turn the blackest bodies and the most 
sinful personalities into the purest 
white in the twinkling of an eye. He 
stood before the accused woman who 
admitted her sin and said, “Go and sin 
no more.” No blood of the. lamb nor 
ritual was necessary, neither did her 
body have to be burned in any sense 
except by her conscience. 

Heaven is within you, and when 
Heaven is not manifesting, it is Hell. 
The opposites manifest all through life. 
Evil is the absence of good. Sorrow is 
the absence of joy. sery is the ab- 
sence of peace. are negative 
things.. Disease and ill-health are nega- 
tive. The one grand, glorious, positive 
side of life is health, peace, mercy, 
happiness—all of these 1 The mo- 
ment you proclaim “I am holy; 1 am 
clean” and start to live that thought 
with the positive element in you, you 
begin to journey through Hell and 
Purgatory and you end it when you 
find it has consumed all the evil in you. 

The Rosicrucians have been teaching, 


for many centuries, truths about man's 
unfoldment, and that man inherits no 
original sin, pain, or suffering. These 
i iə has 27 just 2 
created Purgatory. Many people toda 
are living in fear of an artifical SE 
tive something they have built up in 
their own lives. lt may be fear of 
death, of passing over the borderline 
from this life of e E into a life 
of beauty, peace, ony, of great 
lessons, experiences, and unfoldment; 
and yet they live in fear of that hour. 
You have learned to trust sleep, . . . 
that it is painless, beautiful, and that 
it contributes to health. So you should 
look upon “death,” as they call it— 
that transition from this state into an- 
other—yet millions and billions live in 
fear of it. d 
Churches tell yoi about living in the 
fear of God. Did Jesus say that? Live 
in the love of God—that is what the 
mystics do. They live in a world of 
reality—a real Kingdom of Heaven. 
That is what the Rosicrucians teach— 
that health is easy to maintain, that 
disease can be eliminated here and now 


by living in harmony with itive 
laws. Make a companion of ; do 
not fear Him. 


The problems of yesterday seemed 
insurmountable, but they are simple 
today when we understand them. Jesus 
taught that the Kingdom of Heaven is 
within. When the tme comes for you 
to face your judgment, the judgment 
is going to be merciful. If you have 
sinned, you are going to have another 
opportunity of living .. You will 
not be condemned to live in eternal 
ignorance. God is not so unjust. The 
whole system is not so unfair that each 
individual is given just one lifetime 
or one period of existence. The real 
Heaven and Hell are within you, just 
as is God. i 


OAKLAND LODGE, AMORC—“HOMECOMING DAY” 


The Oakland Lodge, Oakland, California, announces that the third annual “HOME- 
COMING DAY” will be held Sunday, April 20, 1958, at Oakland Lodge, 263 - 12th St. 


(between Harrison and Alice Streets). 


Ralph M. Lewis, Imperator, will visit the Lodge on this occasion. Program includes 
lectures, forum, a Rosicrucian motion picture, and Convocation. Registration begins 
11:00 a.m. Program continues through 9:00 p.m. For details write: Margaret McGowan 


or Floyd Stanley at lodge address. 
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OTH newspaper and radio 
media were made avail- 
able recently for the Su- 
preme Secretary’s eye- 
witness account of events 
transpiring during his re- 
cent trip to Caracas, 
Venezuela. The San Jose 

==] Evening News devoted 
sizable space to what Frater Poole had 
seen and experienced. Radio KEEN 
conducted an interview in Spanish for 
the benefit of its large Spanish-speaking 
audience. 

VEIAN 


Through the painstaking effort of a 
soror in Great Britain, a choice his- 
torical item has been made available to 
Rosicrucians. It is A Pilgrim’s Journey 
to the East, an account by Dr. H. 
Spencer Lewis of his personal experi- 
ences in France in the summer of 1909, 
when preparations were being made for 
the Order’s revival. This little booklet 
of some thirty mimeographed sheets 
brings together information now out of 
print, and historical material unfamiliar 
to many. It is available only through 
The Rosicrucian Administrative Office, 
25 Garrick Street, London W.C. 2, Eng- 
land. The price is 5/— sterling or 70 
cents United States currency postpaid. 

V 

When the Imperator, Ralph M. Lew- 
is, was in Paris last year, the members 
of AMORC France presented him with 
a piece of sculpture. It is the work of 
Bartellety Daillon, a young sculptor 
whose work has been appraised as 
unique. He has also been called a poet 
in stone. The serene Oriental face 
emerging from the rough stone of the 
piece given the Imperator carries the 
sculptor’s — A Onsa 


Temple Echoes 


When Art Wood, editorial cartoonist 
for The Pittsburgh Press, was 10 years 
old, he began collecting cartoons. With 
the help of the Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts, many items from his collec- 
tion were arranged into an exhibit en- 
tited The American Cartoon, which 
traces the cartoon in American life 
from 1870 to the present day. This 
accumulation of 68 original drawings 
comprises eight groupings: “Earliest 
Cartoons,” “Old Master Cartoons,” 
“Comics Today,” “Change of Style in 
Comics,” “Gag Cartoons,” “Early Edi- 
torial Cartoons,” “Recent Editorial Car- 
toons,” and “Uncle Sam Cartoons.” 

During February this exhibition, trav- 
eling under the picas of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts, drew interested 
and enthusiastic viewers in large num- 
bers to the Rosicrucian Egyptian, Ori- 
ental Museum. 


WE NOON, 

The article “Youth and Adults Can 
Cooperate,” in the November, 1957, 
Rosicrucian Digest, aroused wide-spread 
interest, SS to Elizabeth R. Find- 
ley, the author. Requests for copies of 
the student code have fairly flooded the 
office of R. D. Leland, Principal of John 
Muir Junior High School in Burbank, 
California. They have come from many 
parts of the United States, from Canada, 
England, South America, India, and 
Tasmania. 

One young American woman was so 
moved by the article that she gave up 
her well-paying job as private secretary 
and went back to the work for which 
she had been trained. She is now with 
a children’s clinic e Cleveland. 


V 
Chicago’s Nefertiti Lodge concluded 
a successful rally in mid-February. Fra- 
ter James R. Whitcomb, the Order’s 
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The 


Rosicrucian ' 


Grand Treasurer, was the honored 
est. Other guest speakers included 
rater Joseph Weed of New York, 
Grand Councilor for the North Atlantic 
States; Frater Harry L. Gubbins, Grand 
Councilor for the Great Lakes Area; 
Frater George Fenzke, Grand Councilor 
for the West Central States; and Frater 
Harold P. Stevens, Grand Councilor for 
Eastern Canada. 


V A V 

Frater Aaron G. Cohen of Connecti- 
cut, who has for some years devoted 
himself to the matter of adequate hous- 
ing for persons qualified as Senior 
Citizens, has recently reported substan- 
tial progress in his State, Appointed as 
a member of the Connecticut Commis- 
sion on Senior Citizens, by the Gover- 
nor, Frater Cohen is 57 by the 
prospect of a state-sponso: kouig 
project there—construction is schedul 
to start shortly. 


VAV 
On December 14, 1957, Apollonius 
Chapter of AMORC in Calabar, Nigeria, 
held its first convocation. Officers and 
members from Aba, En and Port 
Harcourt Pronaoi came for the note- 
worthy occasion. The solemn ceremony 
was followed by a banquet. Apollonius 
Chapter’s Master is O. E. Inyang and 

its secretary, E C. Mordi. 


VAY l 
According to the January 9 issue of 
The Daily Gleaner of Kingston, Ja- 
maica, the Governor General's Advisory 
Council agreed upon a design for the 


V 


Federal Flag of the West Indies. It 
remains only to submit the design to 
Her Majesty the Queen for yala 
and to the College of Arms for reg- 
istration. i 

The design consists of wavy bands 
of white against a background of blue 
with a golden sun centered, making the 
Federal colors blue, white, and gold. 
Interestingly enough, it was the last 
design considered, unearthed from the 
files after the Council failed to reach 
agreement on those placed before it. 

e flag was designed by Mr. Fabian 
Edwards, a Gleaner employee and a 
member of the ie rder. 

Soror Gerty Berg, originally from 
Germany but now a Mechanical Engi- 
neering student at the University of 
Nevada, has the distinction of being the 
first woman elected to membership in 
the all-male engineering fraternity, 
Sigma Tau. Alpha Epsilon Chapter at 
the University of Nevada broke the all- 
1. precedent recently by initiating 

er. 


V A V 

A palatable fact on flying saucers: In 
Cuba, they're everyday occurrences— 
or so my anonymous deponent reports— 
tempting, down-to- realities. Any- 
one may have one. You need only say 
“disco volador” and out comes a luscious 
bit of ham between two slices of bread 
grilled to the accepted shape—with that 
saucy (or should we say saucerly) fillip 
so piquant to the present taste! 


A V 


For the Student ... A New Reference Work 
A DICTIONARY OF MYSTICISM 


The answer to many a student's request—a collection of brief and concise definitions | 
of hard-to-find and: hard-to-define terms used in mystical writing. 


This fine text contains definitions of over 2200 terms—hundreds of which appear now 


for the first time in an 


lish language dictionary. It is edited by Mr. Frank Gaynor, 


a member of AMORC, and published by the Philosophical Library. 
special arrangement with the publishers, you can now order your copy through 


By 
the ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU. 


Because this is a special item of limited supply, there may be a slight delay in ship- 
to 


ping to you. Price, only $5.00, postpaid. Send order and remittance to: 
ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU - San Jose, California, U.S.A. 
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Know Your nner Keality 


By Roman R. Crayson, Grand Master 


0 man there 
is a phase or at- 
tribute of his being that 
seeks to be fully re- 
vealed: it is seeking 
soul-manifestation, it is 
what we, as Rosicru- 
cians, refer to as the in- 
ner self or the inner 
man. This basic reality 
within man seems to 
have some relationship 
with all infinity. Man 
seeks to reveal that qual- 
ity within himself which is linked with 
destiny. He knows that he is more 
than the chemicals and minerals which 
compose his physical body, for he is 
endowed with consciousness and the 
ability to think. He is a self-responsive 
as well as a self-responsible being. 

The quest of all Rosicrucians is to 
learn to know themselves. This was 
the meaning of the ancient Delphian 
Oracle of “Man, know thyself.” One 
is caused to wonder at the profundity 
of these three simple words. It is not 
simply a matter of innate intelligence. 
Man seeks to know himself, his real 
self, and he seeks to unlock the mystery. 
To know oneself suggests the practice 
of being reflective. In being reflective 
one analyzes himself, not only for his 
faults and his good points, but for his 
potentialities and the use of the facul- 
ties with which he is endowed. 

As an individual, one has certain 
intrinsic attributes. The thinking per- 
son who has true ideals seeks to discover 
these attributes and use them in main- 
taining human existence. He has reason 
and rationalizes on the virtues of his 
existence and experience. He becomes 
acquainted with the faculty of intuition 
and comes to realize that this is only 
one of the many attributes of his won- 
derful being. He seeks to reveal these 
attributes—to relate them to his every- 
day life and to the world in which he 
lives. All that man is is not immedi- 
ately revealed to him any more than 
are the component finite parts of the 


zə 


universe in vvhich he 
lives. 

Man is in and of 
the universe. He is in- 
terested in using his 
faculties and his poten- 
tialities, in knowing his 
relationship to his fel- 
low men and to the 
universe as well. He 
seeks practical inspira- 
tion as to what he is 
and perhaps as to what 
he is destined to be and 
do. He is imbued with ideas and ideals; 
he builds, creates, and changes. Man 
finds his life involved in endless change 
to which he must make adjustment. 
But he has faith in the knowledge 
which he has acquired, knowledge 
which contributes to his growth. 

In time, he comes to realize that he 
has an extraordinary sense perception. 
He learns that this is associated with 
his psychic body. He works at the 
problem of revealing the reality of his 
self. He is reflective; he seeks to enjoy 
daily quiet moments; he seeks to bring 
order into his life; he works with con- 
templation and concentration. He seeks 
to capture aspects of the infinite, that 
light may be thrown upon some of the 
darkness of the world. He manifests 
his inner strength. 

Every man is in need of and is capa- 
ble of rational concepts and thought. In 
his reflection he seeks to know himself. 
In his analysis he compares and com- 
bines; he examines his ideas and im- 
pressions in the hope of arriving at 
meaningful conclusions. He knows that 
he is, that he is endowed with life, and 
that as an entity he has identity. He 
knows that his physical body is not 
simply a collection of atoms nor a meet- 
ing place of various energies. He is 
involved in the stream of life with its 
varied experiences. He seeks to give 
expression to what he knows about 
himself and in relating it to the whole 
of existence. 

He acquires the perspective to recog- 
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nize visible and tangible things for 
what they are. Some are 51 
some are transient. He seeks to explain 
them in their phases and varied parts 
of the eternal all-inclusive universe. He 


seeks to understand them from the 


knowledge he has gained and from the 
experience he has realized. He who 
contemplates upon: the revealment of 
his true self becomes aware of a dy- 
namic power within himself. He comes 
to have an awareness of the reality of 
self, the conditiori of which he is sym- 
bolically an instrument through which 
power is reflected. 


Parts and People 
Man is not alone in this universe. 


“There is an interrelationship. From 


dvvelling vvithin himself, man must ex- 
tend himself into the world of people 
and things, a vvorld vvhich is not his 
0 but a world for him to be- 

old and of vvhich he is a part. That 
he is capable of reaching out beyond 
his immediate environment is borne out 
through his use of his psychic faculties, 
particularly the faculties. of intuition 
and projection of thought. These may 
be likened to the antenna of a radio or 
television. Man receives and he trans- 
mits. He has the means of fine be- 
yond himself. There is something that 
acts and works within him. This is a 
per of the reality of the self which is 

ing revealed. l 

It is true that life in the world in 
which we live is, in a Cosmic sense, a 
complex unity; nevertheless, it is a 
unity, the unification of parts and peo- 
ple. Through his concepts of mind and 
matter, man seeks greater understand- 
ing. He seeks to fathom the unknow- 
able which stands before him in silent 
majesty. He seeks to plumb the depths 
of reality. d 

Without reflection, without contem- 
plation, one's fruitful activity degen- 
erates: One must give and produce in 
order to receive. Tins elf a part of it, 
man becomes aware of the self-mani- 
festing Cosmos. He has a place in the 
framework of this operation. He be- 
comes aware of the order of things. He 
does not find chaos in nature, but only 
in human relationships. Himself cre- 
ative, he seeks the creativity of the 
universe. He seeks its majestic gran- 
deur, and he is imbued with wonder. 
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He finds that too many peple take 
the little things. in life and the world 
for granted; yet many of these little 
things are cause for wonder. Too often 
man wonders only about the things 
which are great. At the same time, 
too often perhaps, things are made to 
appear little only through man’s own 
smallness. l 

There is a unity of human intellects. 
Each is capable of reflection and the 
consciousness of self-awareness. Each 


. is searching and learning, learning to 


arrange his life in accord with uni- 
versal laws. He discovers that the super- 
ficial is to be discarded. He seeks to 
distinguish the important from that 
which is unimportant. He seeks to over- 
come a finite ego. He seeks to grasp 
the security of peace, courage, freedom, 
and fulfillment through an understand- 
ing of, and an at-onement with, the 
infinite Cosmos. . E : 
` While it is said that travel broadens 
one's perspective, one need not travel 
to distant SE to acquire mastery of 
himself. Without travel one can profit 
from the experiences of life. In this 
day of rapid transportation, how much 
does a man learn about the world and 
its people by flying around it in a mat- 
ter of hours? 
He who understands himself will 
understand others. In the revealment 
of the reality of self, he becomes aware 
of a certain intrinsic greatness, and he 
feels a sense of reverence and a respon- 
sibility for his inherent powers. He is 
also aware of his limitations, and he 
appreciates the contrasts of life know- 
ing that they are necessary. He learns 
the truth of the promulgation, by great 
hilosophers, that being is a state of 
ecoming. In his contemplation, he ar- 
rives at the truth that nothing comes 
from nothing, that everything must 
come from something. He becomes 
aware that there is something greater 
in the universe and in him than is im- 
mediately apparent. He seeks to give 


an account of himself and the universe ' 


in which he lives. 

With the understanding and knowl- 
edge that is his, he does not waver in 
his decisions. His understanding is 
maintained in truth, and he keeps his 


eyes on the horizon of infinity. He. 


manifests a mystical perspective. In re- 


vealing the reality of self, he seeks to 
expose his infinite and divine quality. 
He seeks not only to know himself but 
to reach beyond his immediate self. 

In the beginning of our technological 
age, Francis Bacon said that knowledge 
is power. We do not believe that he 
meant to use this knowledge in a con- 
quest to master other people, but rather 
to master himself. 

All of our thought and action should 
be a unity of rationality, wholesome 
respectfulness, devout reasonableness, 
and the courage of our mystical convic- 
tions. We are the keepers or guardians 
of the life with which we are endowed. 
We have the freedom and the volition 
to do with our lives what we will. We 
can be creators of our lives. Even though 
we are in the stream of life, we retain 
our identity and can be self-sustaining 
in our individual efforts. 

One uses the powers with which he 
is endowed, but he also uses powers 
and forces which are outside himself; in 
fact, he actually has a dependence on 
them. These are forces and powers 
which man may draw upon. Thus we 
see the interrelatedness of all things in 
the universe. So we endeavor to learn 
more about ourselves, our real selves. 
We learn that we are emotional beings; 
and it has been said that emotional 
stability or the lack of it clearly indi- 
cates the development, growth, and real 
value of a person. 

Ours must be a life of good intentions 
and achievement. Perhaps we have not 
as yet reached our full stature, but we 
are capable of growth; and we are ex- 
periencing development. While much 
of our being is of a physical nature, and 
is therefore finite, we are progressing 
toward infinite horizons because of the 
reality of the self which is being re- 
vealed to us—the inner self which is 
infinite in nature. We are working to- 
ward a kind of perfection, a personal 
perfection, and the use of all of our 
poe The knowledge which we 

ave gained helps us in our endeavor 
to attain this end. Self-analysis, guided 
by the dictates of the inner self, helps 
us to accomplish this goal. Habits which 
retard one’s progress in attaining the 
goal must be disciplined and correctly 
channeled. 

The cherished state of freedom will 
never be wholly possessed by the man 


who does not come to know himself. 
He who drifts along the stream of life, 
pushed this way and that by misdi- 
rected desires, confused and misunder- 
stood emotions, is a slave to materiality, 
bound helplessly by inflexible concepts 
and stinted abilities. Rich are the re- 
wards of the one who knows himself 
and the greatness of his true reality. 
He lives in harmony with natural laws, 
sensing well-being of mind and body; 
and he reaps the fruitfulness of his ef- 
forts. His inner strength, self-confi- 
dence, and mental peace are reflected in 

ood health. He is just in all that he 
SE and this is mirrored in his deal- 
ings with others and in the good which 
he accomplishes. 


Sharing Divinity 


The strength of harmonious unity 
with the Self Within is radiated out- 
ward, and he is able to give of himself, 
for he has learned that he has some- 
thing to give, something that is not 
uniquely fis but which he is urged 
to hare because of the very affinity of 
his self with the whole. In coming to 
know himself, he lives life to its fullest 
and realizes life’s greatest joys. The 

ath he must follow is clear, and he 

umbly exults in being the privileged 
traveler. His personality is of a refined 
tensile stren capable of withstand- 
ing the severest trials and appreciating 
the beauty in all. 

That which is within you is a divine 
heritage which no one can take from 
you. Sincere endeavor and the pursuit 
of worth-while ideals will bring you 
into attunement with the divine nature 
of your real self. You alone can ex- 
perience and express the real you, the 
imner self, the real self. Others can 
point the way, but you must apply 
yourself to the work which is to be 
done. No one can evolve or progress 
for you any more than another can 
live your life or breathe for you. Do 
not be like the man who searched the 
world over for his treasure. While he 
was away, bearers of gold visited his 
temple and found him not. 

An elevation of your consciousness 
to a higher plane of thought and action 
can be attained by your efforts alone. 
When this fact is understood, the wis- 
dom of others which can help to show 
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the way to know yourself will not be 
scorned. Your mystical search will cul- 
minate in knowing yourself, and in the 
search all fragments which hint at the 
goal must be carefully studied by the 
intellect. In living a life of spirituality 
and mystical realization you grow more 
into attunement with God's laws. You 
are imbued with that which is infinite. 


A 


Within you is a spark of that which 
is divine. The light of your divine 
heritage has made you what you are 
today. It is your divinity that causes 
you to aspire to greater ideals, realiza- 
tions, awareness, and perfection. Thus 
in ə. to knovv yourself, there is 
revealed the reality vvhich dvvells vvith- 
in you. 


Man İnto Infinity 


By Lynette Duran, age 16 


HAT circumstances be- 
yond man’s intellectual 
power cause him to be- 
come engrossed in infini- 
ty, and to delve into the 
1İ vastness of space? 

Man’s mind is at its 


s” intellectual peak; he is 
- - striving to use his intel- 
ligence to further his knowledge of the 


great expanse in which all material 
objects are located. His time is now. 

In the mentioning of space—let me 
write that I am referring to just that... 
space, atmosphere, and the beyond. 
Things which mortals do not under- 
stand are sometimes feared and yet are 
sought after in unawareness. Without 
man’s curiosity and interest the uni- 
verse claims nothing, and is without 
meaning. But should man launch his 
destiny to the Moon, will he also find 
Saturn, or any other pee which ap- 


The pears so strange and fascinating? 
Rosicrucian Perhaps when man has reached his 
Di goal and has perfected what he has 
igest been striving for, he vvill desire to carry 
April on his vvork of fate and life. VVhat 
1958 then? Could he possibly hope to con- 
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quer infinity just as with ships he has 
conquered the seas and with airplanes 
the skies? What does breathe behind 
the Moon, and what does exist in the 
farthest space? I wonder! 

Can man's imagination hope to cap- 
ture all? But why does man desire to 
know what lies beyond? Is there a 
reason for seeking out this knowledge? 
Perhaps this is a beginning of a rein- 
carnation. Or, perhaps man is destined 
to seek farther beyond his own realm 
of imagination and life to begin anew. 
For, could this old world, that we know 
so well, be headed for utter destruction? 
A new world could be awaiting us, un- 
expected, unknown. Could this un- 
known planet be projecting a force of 
telepathy so strong that it causes a 
magnet to drive man away from an 
inner unknown destruction of his earth? 

Destruction of earth! 

Is this God’s plan? Can I dare write 
that this is God’s intention? Am I, as 
a youth, seeking out an answer towards 
my destiny? Yes. 

Within my inner being I feel a force 
pulling my imagination into the realms 
of infinity. 


The Conscious Interlude 


This New Book Appraised and Presented 
By A. A. TaLIAFERRO, D.D., F.R.C. 


o say that a reading of 
The Conscious Interlude 
will open new frontiers 
of thought and under- 
standing is to understate 
both cause and effect. It 
is essential to study and 
H re-examine time and 
==! again the contents of this 
book. The great truths as presented by 
Ralph M. Lewis, Imperator of the In- 
ternational Rosicrucian Order, are pro- 
found and yet simple, even though they 
may not be easily understood by the 
modern mind which desires ardently to 
hold on to traditional modes of thought 
imposed upon it by ancestors. Not only 
every Rosicrucian, but every person 
who considers himself an intellectual, 
should study this volume. 

In the preface Mr. Cecil Poole, Su- 
preme Secretary of the Order, says, “To 
explore the human mind is S d last 
great frontier remaining to challenge 
the inhabitants of our planet—the 
Earth.” This sentence expresses the in- 
tention and purpose behind the writing 
of this great book. Mr. Lewis’ one- 
pointedness is astonishing. He does not 
fail to use the rules of logic, observation, 
and association in the world of ideas 
in arriving at his conclusions concern- 
ing such subjects as the nature of con- 
sciousness, self, knowledge, truth, free 
will, mind, law and order, causality, 
space and time, the fourth dimension, 
immortality, conscience and morals, 
faith, religion, mysticism, beauty, and 
the nature of conflict. In eighteen chap- 
ters he covers, with the SE logic 
of a trained intellect, enough ideas to 
change the reader’s mode of thinking, 
if only that reader will have the courage 
to follow out to their logical conclusion 
in his life the effects of the concepts 
presented. 

The greatest problem encountered by 
a new student of philosophy or science 
is that of learning the language of the 
subject. The language is technical and 


in most cases is intended to be precise; 
each word, phrase, or idea refers to a 
definite thing or concept. In mystical 
philosophy the great problem is to con- 
vey in words and ideas the concepts of 
a particular state of consciousness which 
one intellect can formulate for another. 
Because of the very nature of the prob- 
lem, philosophers often become so ver- 
bose and technical that it is almost im- 
possible to understand their meaning. 
The Conscious Interlude is written in 
unique simplicity. Excess verbiage is 
rare, and the tremendous concepts 
which he wishes to convey are clothed 
in simple ideas and for the most part 
in simple and much-used words. His 
use of analogy and illustration is most 
effective in helping the reader to un- 
derstand the method by which he is 
arriving at his point. 

All of this does not mean, however, 
that the reader will find the book easy 
to read, for the simple reason that Mr. 
Lewis carries his ideas and concepts 
to reaches of the mind which are not 
within the experience of the average 
person who has not studied mysticism 
and philosophy. The difficulty lies in 
the mind’s inability to track unknown 
intellectual territory. A change of con- 
sciousness or mind is difficult even 
when one desires strongly that it take 
place. It is well-nigh impossible for a 
person who is unconsciously willful 
and does not wish to accept new ideas. 
Mr. Lewis’ book is unique in that it 
presents the age-old problems of philos- 
ophy in terms that anyone can under- 
stand provided he is willing to apply 
himself to the task. 

Although he does not say so in so 
many words, the author’s real plea is 
for the intellectual, the world of ideas, 
the use of concepts, the tools of thought. 
It is a plea for the overthrow of ma- 
terialism—of man’s belief that things 
and the possession of them are of ulti- 
mate importance. Mr. Lewis’ belief, 
which he expresses repeatedly and un- 
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ingly, is that the important things 
in. m e, including the picture of the 
universe, are in consciousness, and that 
man”s ə in life, in order to 
achieve his ultimate state of happiness, 
is to be able to comprehend the uni- 
verse within his consciousness. This 
understanding can come only with a 
trained intellect. It is only the intellect 
that can express in an orderly manner 
the results of the action of the soul in 
man—that is, his consciousness. 

Man is not placed in the world mere- 
ly to vegetate or live by his instincts, 
acting and reacting according to the 
environmental influences around him. 
He is a creature endowed with reason, 
will, memory, and creative imagina- 
tion; and he has the ability to use his 

eriences and the impulses of con- 
sciousness to create a world for him- 
self and a life of Ges? truth, and 
goodness within that wor: d 

There are many arresting statements 
in the book which will cause the reader 
to ponder and think. In this reviewer's 
opinion, if the reader will only think, 

e value of the book will have been 

roved. Mr. Lewis’ plea is for human 
ings to fulfil their destiny and think. 

The chapters scintillate with sugges- 
tions as to how man can become a 

inki ing. One cannot, for ex- 
ample, think properly unless he is freed 
entirely from fear of the results of his 
logical thought. If by a sincere observa- 
tion of life and by the use of reason 
man comes to a conclusion which to 
him is truth, he is morally bound to 
follow that truth; and all man’s un- 
happiness comes from his failure to do 
so. Humanity is slavishly devoted to 
tradition and to modes of thought and 
outworn ideas which were perhaps use- 
ful in the past, but which are positive- 
ly destructive for modern man. It takes 
courage for a person to read a book 
like The Conscious Interlude, with the 
intention of following the actions of his 
consciousness to their logical conclusion 
in the various aspects of his personal 
life. The book is in reality an exposé 
of the intellectual laziness of human 
beings, of our superstitions, the blind 
beliefs unconsciously inherited from 
teachers and parents, and of the “herd” 
reactions of mankind, our response to 
the feelings of insecurity that afflict us 
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when we do not conform to the state 
of consciousness of the “herd.” 


One must read and study each chap- 
ter carefully before his consciousness 
vvill be ready for the startling conclu- 
sions contained in the chapter called 
“Inquiry into Immortality.” İt is one 
thing to have a feeling about immor- 
tality, a blind belief in it, a compulsion 
for the security which comes from the 
affirmation of a life hereafter. It is 
quite another thing to be able to ex- 
amine logically the attributes of life 
and the universe and face up fearlessly 
to the conclusions produced by an ex- 
amination of one’s ideas regarding per- 
sonal survival, personal immortality, 
the meaning of the “I,” and the at- 
tributes of self. The ability to do this 
is the sign of a mind, a consciousness, 
which is perfectly free and eager to 
face the truth as it sees it. One may 
not agree with Mr. Lewis’ idea on the 
subject of immortality and personal 
survival, but one cannot find a flaw in 
the method by which he arrives at it. 
In one stimulating paragraph he writes: 

That life and consciousness may be im- 
eee el Whe eee Tat Koy oe enoia 
ttern eater 18 exper ere on 

Emb og a concept that is entertained in 
spheres of the most advanced modern science. 
Such an idea $ a growing concord with 
Rosicrucian metaphysics and with the mod- 
ern metaphysics of Samuel Alexander. Sir 
James Jeans recently said: “When we view 
ourselves in space and time, our conscious- 
nesses are obviously the separate individuals 
of a particle picture. But when we pass be- 
yond space and time, they. may form in- 
gredients of the single continuous stream of 
life. As with light and electricity, so it may 
be with life.. Individually we carry on ex- 
istences in time and space. In the deeper 
reality beyond space and time, we may all 
be members of one body.” 

The vast consequences of this state- 
ment can be realized only by thought 
and meditation and the lifetime process 
of building a philosophy of life, a philo- 
sophical structure. 

It has long been accepted by the edu- 
cated mind that color exists only withi 
the mind or consciousness. But it takes 
deep inquiry to come to realize that the 
concepts of time and space, in their en- 
tirety, exist only within consciousness. 

Lewis’ analysis of the conscious- 
ness of time and space and the way in 
which we literally build a four-dimen- 
sional space-time world, the fourth di- 
mension being time, is a marvelous 


thing to behold. Since the awareness 
of life exists within consciousness and 
is constructed of spatial and temporal 
experiences within consciousness, the 
length of life cannot be measured by a 
mechanical clock or by the constant 
revolution of the earth upon its axis. 


“A really long life is not the one 
measured in years, but rather it is the 
one having many changes of conscious- 
ness, a variety of experiences.” This 
sentence is enough to change one's 
whole viewpoint toward the passing 
days and our use of consciousness to 
make the most of the time which is at 
our disposal. “To live long, then, is to 
be observant, to study, to have concepts 
and experiences . . . A life is not to be 
determined by the number of years, but 
by whether there have been few changes 
of consciousness, a modicum of experi- 
ence, or whether there have been fre- 
quent changes of consciousness.” These 
statements are enough to change the 


consciousness of anyone who will con- 
sider them deeply. 
There are few purely intellectual 


books which conclude with so moving a 
series of statements as those the author 
includes in his brief final chapter en- 
titled “Conclusion”: 


To strive to continue to live puts man in 
competition with all things that creep, fly, 
swim, or walk. There is no personal merit 
in conforming to such an urge; man, in 
fact, is impelled to conform. The individual 
who devotes himself entirely just to living 
has accomplished no more than the blade 
of grass he crushes under his feet. 

Today thousands upon thousands of per- 


sons thrill to the small pocket-size novels 
devoted almost exclusively to murder mys- 
teries. Instinctively, the desire to live is very 
strong within such persons. The horror of 
life being suddenly snuffed out fascinates 
them. Yet having life, how many conscious 
moments do these persons devote to under- 
standing life, or to using it for any means 
other than to further its continuance? 

With all things, except man, the end of 
life is merely to be. The consciousness of 
man, however, is able to survey itself and 
apply living to an end. . . . Therefore, for 
man to live and not to employ his reason to 
the fullest extent of which he is capable is a 
sin against nature, To live and not exercise 
every faculty of perception and apperception 
nearly as possible after what he conceives 
of his being... . 

It is not sufficient for one to know himself. 
It is also incumbent upon him to use him- 
self. It is his duty to vanish every mystery, 
to substitute understanding for doubt. It is 
his duty to fashion, create, and form. . . to 
direct the forces of nature of which he is 
aware. It is man’s duty to establish a theoc- 
racy upon earth, an existence patterned as 
nearly as possible after what he conceives 
the Divine to be. 


Then in three sentences the book is 
concluded with the moving sincerity 
which comes only to one who has con- 
templated long the mysteries of life and 
has endeavored to be honest in the in- 
tellectual formation of his ideas con- 
cerning the meaning and purpose of 
life. “In man’s consciousness is mir- 
rored the universe. It is a spectacle 
which he alone of all living earthly 
things is permitted to gaze upon. To 
look intently upon it with understand- 
ing brings supreme happiness.” I com- 
mend this book to the mind and heart 
of every sincere reader of this review. 
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LODGES, CHAPTERS, AND PRONAOI OF THE A.M.O.R.C. CHARTERED IN VARIOUS NATIONS 
OF THE WORLD, AS INDICATED. 


ARGENTINA Edmonton, Alta.: Fort Edmonton Chapter, 10169 
Buenos Aires: Buenos Aires Chapter, Calle Char- 103rd St. H. L. Baedak, Master, 8543 67th Ave. 
lone 76. Jose Dursi, Master, Pje. Rodrigo de Hamilton, Ont.: Hamilton Chapter, 194'Main St. 
Ibarrola 3160. John N. Stout, Master, 74 Wellington St., S. 

AUSTRALIA London, Ont.: London Pronaos. Margaret Brown, 
Adelaide: Adelaide Chapter, Builders & Contrac- Master, 334 Simcoe St. 
tors Assn., 17 Weymouth St. Mrs. F. K. Linde- Montreal, Que.: Mount Royal Chapter, Victoria 
mann, Master, 80 Alexandra Ave., Rose Park. Hall, Westmount. Doreen O’B. Bellingham, Mas- 
Brisbane: Brisbane Chapter, Holy Trinity Church ter, 4181 Cote Des Neiges Rd., Apt. 3 
Hall, Wickham St., The Valley. A. Irvine Curtis, Ottawa, Ont.: Ottawa Pronaos. Frank Green- 
Master, McCullough St., Kelvin Grove. smith, Master, 396 Carmen Ave. 

Melbourne: Harmony Chapter, 31 Victoria St. 


Regi .. i E: S 
Miss B. Tempany, Master, 44 Bennett St., Alph- Master: 0 an ə "eg (On 


ington, N. 20, Victoria. 
Newcastle: Newcastle Pronaos. Mrs. M. G. Dun- Toronto, Ont.:* Toronto Lodge, 2249 Yonge St. 


can, Master, 21 Bridge St., Hamilton, Nevvcastle, Ronald 8. Wickers, Master, 43 Farnham Ave. 
N.S.VV. Vancouver, B. C.:* Vancouver Lodge, 805 W. 23rd 
Perth: Lemuria Pronaos. F. J. Parnell, Master. Ave. Ernest H. Detwiller, Master, 1741 Hedley 
43 Osborne Rd., East Fremantle, W. Aus. Ave., South Burnaby. 
Sydney: Sydney Chapter, 1.0.0.F. Hall, Box 202, Victoria, B. C.: Victoria Pronaos. Mrs. W. H. 
Haymarket. Albert E. Wormald, Master, Edge- Wells, Master, 869 Humboldt St. 
cliffe Blvd., Collaroy Plateau, N.S.W., Aus. ‘Windsor, Onis dır Chapter, 2. 
ve. James ohnson, Master urham 
BELGIAN CONGO. . : Utica, Michigan. 
Léopoldville: Léopoldville Pronaos. Victor Bla- 
pbuh, Master. Winnipeg, Man.: Charles Dana Dean Chapter, 
Royal Templar Hall, 360 Young St. Hector Turn- 
BELGIUM bull, Master, 610 Walker Ave. 
Brussels: San José Pronaos. Roger Huge, Mas- ə 
ter, 10, rue de Tournai. CEYLON 
Liège: Liège Pronaos. Lambert Tombu, Master, Colombo: Colombo Pronaos, Stephen House, Kel- 
Rue Saint-Gilles, 460. aniya, Ceylon. Wilton Gunasekera, Master. 
BRAZIL CHILE 
Grand Lodge of Brazil: Rua General Rodriguez E 
35, Rocha, Rio de Janeiro. Mailing address: San tiago RE KR Ee 525 
Caixa Postal 4914, Rio de Janeiro. j ‘fi ` e 
Belé Belém Chapter. Francisco Da Fonseca 100011 cagon pae 
elem: ix ix e 
R “rə A Viña del Mar: Viña del Mar Pronaos. J. Viera 
5 Master, Caixa Postal 230, Belem, Para, F., Master, Casilla 118 V, Valparaiso. 


Rio de Janeiro:* Rio de Janeiro Lodge, Rua COLOMBIA 
Goncalves Crespo 48. Saladino Vasquez Cima, 


Master, Caja Postal 5345. Barranquilla: Barranquilla Chapter, Edificio 
Sáo Paulo: Sáo Paulo Chapter, Rua Santo Andre rar OL Rə 5 
144, Hall 806. Sidonio Gomes Moreira, Master, i d 
Caixa Postal 4973. CUBA 

BRITISH GUIANA Camagiiey: Camagúey Chapter, Independencia y 
Georgetown: Georgetown Pronaos. Andrew L. Raul Lamar. Fernando Mtez. Alonso, Master, 
Jackson, Master, 310 East St.. Cummingsburg. Correa 3. 

BRITISH WEST AFRICA e E ee Antonio Caspio L., 
Aba, Nigeria: Aba Pronaos. U. Emele, Master, “ə ıı 
Produce Inspection Service, Eastern Region, Aba. peso, ge .. Menfis Chapter, Chicho Valdes 
Calabar, Nigeria: Apollonius Chapter, Henshaw RS Gil, atan, canta Gee Tomas Aquino 
Town School. O. E. Inyang, Master, Box 322. ci A eeng E EE 

i ienfuegos: Cienfuegos apter, Gace uan 
ə ia. Pronaos. M. F. Sibi, C. Ferrera Gainza, Master, Santa Clara, E/ 


P Holguin y Manacas. 
I 15 JE Pitan, A 
ədən ZS S ə bi adan oo SE Guantánamo: José Martí Chapter, Orden Cabal- 


Kaduna, Nigeria: Kaduna Pronaos. G. B. Olowu, 

Master, Box 51 

Kano, DE ez Pronaos. A. Ben Onuchi, 

Master, P. O. x 2 

Port Harcourt, E Port Harcourt Pronaos, 

AE A, Edemeka, Master, U.A.C. Cold Store 
ept 

Yaba, Nigeria: Yaba Chapter, The Ladi Lak 

Institute, 68 Akiwunmi St. O. R. I. George, Mas- 

ter, 14 Agard St. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 


Bridgetown, Barbados: Barbados Chapter, An- 
cient Order of Foresters Bldg., 112 Roebuck St. 
Riverton Le Gall, Master, Flag Staff Rd., Clap- 
ham, St. Michael "22, Barbados. 

Kingston, Jamaica: Saint Christopher Chapter, 
Forresters Hall, 21 North St. John H. Forde, 
Master, Edgehill, Mandeville. 

Port-of-Spain, Trinidad: Port-of-Spain Pronaos. 
67 Charlotte St. G. A. Providence, Master. 

St. George’s, Grenada: St. George's Pronaos. 
R. Dunbar Steele, Master. 


CANADA 


Belleville, Ont.: Quinte Pronaos. Wilkie Orr, 
Master, Box 498, Trenton. 


Çalgåry, Alta.: Calgary Chapter, 421 12th St., 
W. Samuel Peterson, Master, 2816 - 12th Ave., 
Sn. Albert Park P.O., Alberta. 


leros de la Luz, Calle Prado 457. Edward D. 
Phillips, Master, Apartado 158. 


Havana:* Logia “Lago Moeris,” Masonic Temple, 
Santa Emilia 416, altos Santos Suárez. Luis Silva, 
Master, Mariano 312, Cerro, Havana, 


Holguin: Oriente Chapter, Logia Teosofica ‘‘José 
J. Marti,” Rastro entre Frexes y Marti. D. Gar- 
cia Benitez, Master, Morales Lemus 62, Apdo. 108. 


Matanzas: Matanzas Chapter, Gen. Betancourt 
27. Luis G. de Leon, Master, Gral. Betancourt 
27, Ap. Postal 218. 

Morón: Osiris Pronaos. Pedro Viso, Master, 
Marti 175. 

Santa Clara: Santa Clara Chapter. Ovidio Gomez, 
Manter: Independencia S-N, S. D'go del Valle, 


Santiago: Heliopolis Chapter, ‘‘Logia Fraterni- 
dad No. 1,’’ Calle Desiderio Fajardo. Eva Lopez 
de Queralta Mena, Master, Hereida 464. 


DENMARK AND NORWAY 


Copenhagen:* The AMORC Grand Lodge of Den- 
mark and Norway. Arthur Sundstrup, Grand 
Master, Vester Voldgade 104. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Ciudad Trujillo: Santo Domingo Chapter, Edi- 
ficio Copello, Apartado 401. Florencio Reyes 
Jimenez, Master, C. San Fco. De Macoris 53. 


(Directory Continued on Next Page) 
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NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 
Curacao: Curacao Chapter. Lauriston M. Barnett, 
Master, Cas Coraweg 113. 
St. Nicolaas, Aruba: Aruba Chapter, 320 Bernard 
St., Box 254. Landore A. Bell, Master, Rozen- 
straat 4, San Nicolas. 

NEW ZEALAND 
Auckland: Auckland Chapter, 156 Grafton Rd. 
Mrs. H. L. Martin, Master, 15 Taiere Terr., One- 
hunga S.E. 5. 
Christchurch: Christchurch Pronaos. Elsie M. 
Bell, Master, 28 Westminister St., St. Albans. 
Hamilton: Hamilton Pronaos. Andrew H. Kil- 
burn, Master, 27 Galway Ave. 
Hastings: Hastings Pronaos. 
Master, 4 Lucy Rd., Napier. 
Wanganui: Wanganui Pronaos. 
Scott, Master, 75 Gonville Ave. 
Wellington: Wellington Chapter, 54-56 Cuba St. 
rr S. Morrell, Master, 9 Lincoln Ave., Tawa 

at. 

NICARAGUA 
Managua: Managua Pronaos. Aburto V. Guiller- 
mo, Master, 6a AV. Entre la Y 2a, Calle S.D. 
No. 203-A. 

NORTHERN IRELAND 
Belfast: Belfast Pronaos. 
Master, 147 Belmont Rd. 


B. M. Kemsley, 


Frederick H. 


Samuel A. Thompson, 


PANAMA 
Colón: Colón Pronaos. Joseph S. Downer, Mas- 
ter, Box 644. 
Panama: Panama Chapter, Logia Masonica de 
Panama. Rosendo Atio. Cruz Gallardo, Master, 
Calle 16 Oeste 54, 

PERU 


Callao: Callao Pronaos. Teodoro Mejia Fuentes, 
Master, Urb. Chacaritas-Calle VII, No. 131. 

Lima:* AMORC Lodge, Zaragoza 483, Pueblo 
Libre, Urbanizacion San Bernardo, Lima. Juana 
T. de Janke, Master, Bellavista 591, Miraflores, 


Lima. 

SCOTLAND 
Glasgow: St. Andrew Chapter, Central Hall, 
Bath St. Sarah C. McBride, Master, 73 Meadow- 


side Rd., Kilsyth, Stirlingshire, Scotland. 
SOUTH AFRICA 
d Hope Chapter, Oddfellows 
Miss F. Pattenden, Master, 
Durban: Durban Pronaos. B. W. Mathews, Mas- 
ter, Box 1554. 


Johannesburg: Southern Cross Chapter, Rand 
Women's Club, Jeppe & Joubert Sts. P. O. Box 
2417. J. J. Bronkhorst, Master. 


Pretoria: Pretoria Pronaos. H. M. Hanau, Mas- 
ter, Box 1060. 

SWEDEN 
Skelderviken:* Grand Lodge of Sweden. 


Alb. 
Roimer, Grand Master, Box 30. 


Gothenbourg: Gothenbourg Chapter. 
ner, Master, Redbergsv. 13 B. 


Malmö: Heliopolis Chapter. 
Master, Karlsgatan 4. 


Stockholm: Achnaton Chapter, Kammakaregatan 
54-56. Lambert Róstman, Master, Junkerv. 12, 
Edsviken, Sollentuna 3. 


Uppsala: Uppsala Pronaos. 
ter, Luthagsesplanaden 36 A. 


Vesteriis: Vesteriis Pronaos. 
Master, Foreningsgatan 20. 
SWITZERLAND 


Berne: Pronaos Romand de Berne. 
cottet, Master, Turnweg 28. 


Geneva: H. Spencer Lewis Chapter. Emile Rog- 
non, Master, 27 Rue Voltaire. 


Lausanne: Pax Losanna Chapter. Charles Kurth, 
22, Ave. Florimont. 


Neufchatel: Paracelsus Pronaos. Charles André 
pore Master, Tple Allemand 103, La Chaux-de- 
onds. 


Zurich: Zurich Pronaos. Doris Wider-Jones, Mas- 
ter, 16 Luegentenstr, Lucerne. 


TAHITI 


Papeete: Papeete Pronaos. 
Cours de l'Union Sacrée. 


TCHAD 


Fort-Lamy: Fort-Lamy Pronaos. Théophile Se- 
nade, S.C.K.N., Master. 


TOGO 


Lomé: Francis Bacon Chapter. Gabriel Fumey, 
Commissariat de Police, Master. 


Olof Steij- 
Gottfrid Mortens, 


Márta Nisbeth, Mas- 


Enoch Forsberg, 


Henri Jac- 


John Martin, Master, 


URUGUAY 
Montevideo:* Titurel Lodge, Casilla de Correo 
2414 Zona 3. Eusebio D. Curiel, Master, Calle 
Marcelina Sosa 2388, 

VENEZUELA 


Barquisimeto:* Barquisimeto Lodge, Ave. 20 No, 
481, Apartado 64. Thisbe Garcia de Milan S., 
Apartado Postal 64. 5 
Caracas:* Alden Lodge, Calle Norte 11. Gustavo 
Travieso Paul, Master, Ferrenquin a Platanal 6. 
El Tigre: El Tigre Pronaos. Calixto Atencio 
Reyes, Master, partado 45, Barcelona, Edo. 
Anzoategui, Venezuela. 

Maiquetia: Maiquetia Pronaos. Servilio Gonzalez 
O., Master, Calle atras No. 84, La Guaira, 
Venezuela. 

Maracaibo: Cenit Chapter, Calle Belloso 9-B, 27. 
Elio Soto M., Master, Apartado Postal 52. 
Maturin: Maturin Pronaos. Manuel G. Sanchez, 
Master, Calle Sucre Norte 17, Maturin, Monagas, 
Venezuela. 


San Cristóbal: San Cristóbal Pronaos. 


Nelson N, 
Espejo, Master, Calle 15 No. 26. 


(* Tnitiations are performed.) 


Latin-American Division 


Armando Font De La Jara, F. R. C., Deputy Grand Master 
Direct inquiries, regarding this division to the Latin-American Division, Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, 


California, U. S. 


v 


v 


one of the Rosicrucian lodges or chapters in your vicinity? By 
reference to the Directory above, you vvill find that lodge or 
chapter which may be adjacent to you. There you will receive 
a true fraternal and Rosicrucian vvelcome. You may share in 
the many privileges of a lodge or chapter if you are an active 
Rosicrucian member. Call or write to the address shown and in- 
quire about regular Convocations, and also about initiations and 
membership advantages. Such privileges are in addition to those 
which you now enjoy as a Sanctum Member. 


PRINTED IN U.S.A. A THE ROSICRUCIAN PRESS, LTD. 


i hs srsthren In White 


Are there mortals, 
clothed in a spiritual radiance 
and armed with a divine insight, who 
guide our destinies? Does the world harbor 
humans who transcend the petty ways of men, 
and with compassion lead the afflicted to health 
and the sore at heart to happiness? Are there 
| selfless beings known as the Great White Brother- 
| hood who safeguard the race against itself? No more 
| beautiful tale woven on the loom of fact exists today. 
| Read the inspiring, enthralling discourse entitled 
“The Brethren in White.” 


G Gikt to You də 


This discourse is given absolutely free to each new sub- 
scriber to the Rosicrucian Digest. Just send a six-months” 
subscription . . . only $1.75 (12/6 sterling) . . . to the ad- 
| dress below, and ask to receive your copy of it. This is 
a remarkable offer, for it includes the six copies of 
the Rosicrucian Digest. "The discourse alone is 


worth the price of the subscription. Address: 


ROSICRUCIAN DIGEST 


Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California 
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